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Literature. 


THE PRINCE’S MARRIAGE. 
Extract from an Epithalamium, by George Vandenhoff, de- 


licered before the Mercantile Literary Association of Montreal, on 
the 10th of March, 1863. 


* * e * 
And She, the Royal Mother, widewed Queen, 
Whose single thought her people’s good hath been, 
She, who, with firm but tle sway, 

By love hath ruled the British Isles, 
Approves the compact of to-day, 
Looks on and weeps, yet weeping smiles ; 
Weeps with a grateful mother’s pride, 
Smiles with the triumph of a Queen ; 
Weeps with her children by her side, 
Thinking, perhaps, could He have seen 
This day who was her lord, her own, 
The choice of her young heart—now lone— 
How doubly blest, how doubly bright, 
Had been to her the solemn rite 
That gives his princely son a worthy mate, 
The land its future Queen, and to the State 
The — assurance brings 
Of a long line of Kings! 


* * * 


= 
May they be blest that royal pair, 
ith every grace can hallow life ; 
Wisdom and worth for England's heir, 
ness and truth for Edward's wife! 


they aspire to emulate 
he bright example they have seen, 
With all domestic virtues crowned ; 
Taking for model of their wedded state 
That blameless Consort and his gracious Queen, 
Whose lives shed sweetest perfume round. 


7 * . * 
May England’s glory still increase, 
er power, her greatness, and her fame ; 
Renowned in arts of war and peace, 
The nations still revere her name! 


Her statesmen pure, her warriors brave, 
Her women beautiful and true, 
Her arm still strong to crush or save— 
Whom shal! she fear, or what shall make her rue? 


Tell those who mock at Britain’s power, 
they wish her quick decay, 
She never knew a brighter hour 
Than that which ushered in to-day! 


This day consolidates her throne, 
Confirms her hopes, assures her sway, 
Adds Denmark's bulwarks to her own, 
And seals her empire of the sea. 
a * 


- 


—————_——— 


A CHAPTER FROM KINGLAKE, 


For the subjoined extract we are indebted to Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, who have in press and nearly ready the first portion 
of Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, which has given rise to so 
much discussion in Europe. This is the pyraine Chapter, and 
treats of the ground and the combatants.—Zud. Alb. 


In the middle of this century the peninsula which divides 
the Euxine from the Sea of Azoff was an almost forgotten 
land, lying out of the chief paths of merchants and travellers, 
and far away from all the — cities of Christendom. 
Rarely any one went thither from Paris, or Vienna, or Ber- 
lin: to reach it from London was a harder task than to cross 
the Atlantic, and a man in office a this distant pro- 
vince his orders despatched from St. Petersburg was the 
servant of masters who governed him from a distance of a 
thousand miles. 

Along the course of the little rivers which seamed the 
ground, there were ~ and narrow belts of tilled land, 
with gardens, and fruitful vineyards; but for the most part, 
the Chersonese was a wilderness of steppe or of mountain 
Tange much clothed towards the west with tall stiff 
and the stems of a t herb like southern wood. e bulk 
of the people were of Tartar descent, but they were no longer 
in the days when nations trembled at the coming of the 
Golden Horde; and though they were of the Moslem faith, 
their religion had lost its warlike fire. Blessed with a dis- 

nsation from military service, and far away from the accus- 

med battle-fields of Europe and Asia, they lived in quiet, 
knowing little of war, except what tradition could faintly 


carry down from old times in low monotonous chants. In | office, and in this way, even though he be newly come to af- | long as the Republic 
governed by the habits of | fairs, he is brought into acquaintance with the great traditions | possible in France, 


their husbandry they were more 
their ancestors than by the nature of the land which had once 
fed the ponte of Athens, for they neglected tillage, and clu 

to pastoral life. Watching flocks and herds, they used to re- 
main on the knolls very still for long hours together, and 
when they moved, they strode over the hills in their slow- 
owing robes with something of the forlorn majesty of pea- 
sants from warriors. They wished for no change, 








apd they excused their content in their sim 
that for three generations their race had lived happy under 
the Czars.* 

But afterwards, and for reasons unknown to the shepherds, 
the chief Powers of the earth began to break in upon these 
peaceful scenes. France, — and Turkey were the in- 
vaders, end these at a later day were reinforced by Sardinia. 
With the whole might which she could put forth in a pro- 
vince far removed from her military centre, Russia stood her 
grounc. The strife lasted a year and a half, and for twelve 
month - it raged. 

And, with this invasion there came something more than 
what men saw upon the battle-fields of the contending armies. 
In one of the Allied States, the people, being free of speech 
and having power over the judgment of their rulers, were able 
to take upon themselves a great share of the business of the 
war. It was in vain that the whole breadth of Europe divi- 
ded this people from the field of strife. By means unknown 


the siege, of the sufferings of the camp and bivouac, and the 
last dismal scenes of the hospital tent; and being thus armed 
from day to day with fresh amp and feeling conscious 
of a warlike strength exceeding by a thousand fold the strength 
expressed by the mere numbers of their army, they thronged 
in, and made their voice heard, and became partakers of the 
counsels of State. The scene of the conflict was mainly their 
choice. They enforced the invasion. They watched it hour 
by hour. ere. pry and evil days they sustained it, and 
s 


when by the yiel of their adversary the strife was brought 
to an end, they seemed to pine for more fighting. Yet they 
had winced chequered scenes. They coun their army 


on the mainland. They watched it over the sea. They saw 
it land. They followed its march. They saw it in action. 
They tasted of the joy of victory. Then came the time when 
they had to bear to see their army dying upon a bleak hill from 
cold and want. In their anguish this people strove to know 
their General. They had seen him in the hour of baitle, and 
their hearts had bounded with pride. They saw him now 
commanding a small force of wan, feeble, dying men, yet hold- 
ing a strong enemy at bay, and comporting himself as though 
he were the chief of a strong, besieging army. They 
knew at the time that for forty days the fate of two armies 


jand the lasting fame and relative strength of great na‘ions 


were hanging upon the quality of one man’s mind. Tor- 
mented with grief and anger for the cruel sufferings of their 
countrymen, they turned upon the Chief with questioning 
looks, and seeing him always holding his ground and always 
composed, they strove to break in upon the mystery of his 
calm. But there, their power fell short. Except by with- 
standing the enemy, he made them no sign, and when he was 
reinforced and clothed once more with power, he still seemed 
the same to them. ‘At length they saw him die. Thenceforth 
they had to look upon the void which was left by his death. 
They grew more patient. They did not become less resolute. 
What they hoped and what they feared in all these trials, 
what they thought, what they felt, what they saw, what they 
heard, nay, even what they were pleasing against the enemy, 
they uttered aloud in the face of the world ; and thence it hap- 
pened that one of the chief features of the struggle was the de- 
meanour of a free and impetuous people in time of war. 

Again, the invasion of the Crimea so tried the strength, so 
measured the enduring power of the nations en , that, 
when the conflict was over, their relations in Europe were 
changed, and they had to be classed afresh. 

Moreover, the strife yielded lessons in war and policy w)ich 
are now of great worth. 

But this war was deadly. It brought, they say, to the grave 
| full a million of workmen and soldiers. It consumed a piti- 
less share of the wealth which man’s labour had stored up as 
the means of life. More than this, it shattered the framework 
of the a and made it hard for any nation to 
be thenceforth except by its sheer strength. It seems 
right that the causes ofa havoc which went to such propor- 
tions should be traced and remembered. 

For thirty-five years there had been peace between the 

Powers of Eu The outbreaks of 1848 had been put 
down. The wars which they kindied tad been kept within 
bounds, and had soon been brought to an end. Kings, em- 
perors, and statesmen declared their love of peace ut al- 
ways whilst they spoke, they went on levying men. Rus- 
sia, Germany, and France were laden with ing armies. 

This was one root of danger. There was another. Between 
a sovereign who governs for himself, and one who reigns 
through a council of statesmen, there are points of difference 
which make it more likely that war will result from the will 
ot the one man than from the blended judgments of several 
chosen advisers. In these days the exigencies of an army are 
vast and devouring. Also, modern society growing more and 
more vulnerable by reason of the very beauty and complexity 
of its arrangements is made to tremble by the mere rumour of 
an appeal to arms; and upon the whole the evils inflicted by 
war are so cruel, and the benefit which a Power may hope to 
derive from a scheme of ion is ly so , 80 
remote, and so uncertain, that when the world is in a state of 
equilibrium and repose it is generally very hard to see how 
it can be really for the interest of any one State to Py do 
a wrong, clearly tending to provoke a rupture. Here then 
there is something like a security for the maintaining of peace. 
But this security rests upon the supposition that a State will 
faithfully pursue its own welfare, and therefore it ceases to 
hold good in a country where the government happens to be 
in such hands that the interests of the nation at large fail to 
coincide with the interests of its ruler. This history will not 
dissemble—it will broadly lay open—the truth that a people 
no less than a prince may be under the sway of a warlike pas- 
sion, and may wring obedience to its fierce command from the 
gentlest ministers of state ; but upon the whole, the interests, 
the passions, and foibles which lead to war are more likely to 
be found in one man than in the band of public servants which 
is called a mini A ministry indeed will share in any sen- 
timents of just national anger, and it may even entertain a 
great scheme of state ambition, but it can scarcely be under 
the sway of fanaticism, or vanity, or petulance, or bodily fear ; 
for though any one member of the Government may have 
| some of these ~_— danger of them will always be neu- 
| traiized in council. Then again, a man rightly called a min- 
| ister of state is not a mere favourite of his soyereign, but the 
|actual transactor of public business. He is in close inter- 
| course with those labourers of high worth and ability who in 
jall great States compose the permanent staff of the public 














| of the State, and comes to know and feel what the interests of 
his country are. Above all, a ministry really charged with 





* The villagers of Eskel (on the Katcha) declared this to me on 
the 23d of September, 1 and the date gives value to the ac- 
knowledgmeat, for these v! rs had been witnessing the con- 
fusion and seeming ruin of the Czar’s army. 


» way by saying | affairs 


before, they gine fitful and vivid glimpses of the battle and | peace. 
the 


y her interests 





and family motives which 

who is his own minister, 
terests of their country in the 
mere hopes and fears of one man. 

On the other hand, a monarch governing for himself, and 
without msible ministers, must always be under a set of 
motives which are laid upon him by his personal station as 
well as by his care for the people, Buch a prince is either a 
hereditary so or he is a man who has won the crown 
with his own hand. In the first case, the contingency of his 
turning out to be a man really qualified for the actual gov- 
ernance of an empire is almost, though not quite, excluded by 
the bare law of chances; and on the other hand it may be ex- 

that a prince who has made his own way to the throne 

will not be wanting in such qualities of mind as fit a man for 
business of state. some respects, perhaps, he will be abler 
than a council. He will be more daring, more resolute, more 
secret; but these are qualities conducive to war and not to 
. Moreover, a prince who has won for himself a sove- 
reignty claimed by others will almost always be under the 
— of motives very foreign to the interests of the 
tate. He knows that by many he is regarded as a mere 
usurper, and that his home enemies are carefully seeking the 
moment when they may de him, and throw him into 
prison, and ill-use him, and take his life. He commands great 
armies, and has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side; but he 
knows that if his skill and his fortune should both chance to 
fail him in the same hour, he would become a prisoner or a 
corpse. He hears from behind, the stealthy foot of the assas- 
sin; and before him he sees the dismal gates of a gaol, and 
the slow, hateful forms of death by the hand of the law. Of 
course he must and he will use all the powers of the State as 
a defence against these dangers, and if it chance to seem likely 
—as in such circumstances it often dees—that war may give 
him safety or respite, then to war he will surely go; and al- 
though he knows that this rough expedient is one which must 
be hurtful to the State, he will hardly be kept back by such a 
thought, for, being, as it were, a drowning man who seeks a 
plank within his reach, he is forced by the law of nature to 
clutch it; and his country is then drawn into war, not because 
uire it, nor even because her interests are mis- 
taken by her ruler, but because she has suffered herself to fall 
into the hands of a prince whose road to welfare is distinct 

m her own. , 

The power of All the Russias was centred in the Emperor, 
and it chanced that the qualities of Nicholas were of such a 
kind as to enable him to give a literal truth to the theory that 
he, and he alone, was the State. 

in Austria the disasters of 1848 had broken the custom of 
government, and placed a kind of dictatorship in the hands of 
-F pecmare Emperor. And, although before the summer of 
1 the traditions of the state had regained a great deal of 
their force, still for a time the recovery was not so plainly evi- 
denced as to compel an unwilling man to see it; and the no- 
tion that the great empire of the ube had me’ in the 
mere wishes of Francis Joseph lingered always in the mind of 
the Czar and drew him on into danger. 

Eves in Prussia, though the country seemed to enjoy a con- 
stitutional form of government, the policy of the State was 
always liable to be deranged by the tremulous hand of the 
King; and the anticipation of finding weakness in this quar- 
ter was one of the causes which led the Czar to defy the judg- 
ment of Europe. 

In the Ottoman dominions Abdul Medjid was accustomed 
to leave the administration of fore’ affairs to responsible 
ministers ; and it will beseen that this wholesome method of 
reigning gave the Turkish Governmen‘a great advantage over 
the diplomacy of other Continental States. 

In and there was no evil trace of that Oriental polity 
which yields up the power of the state into the hands of one 
human being. = the love of the people who surroun- 
ded her throne, and from all motives clashing with the 
welfare of her realms, the queen always entrusted the business 
of the monarchy to of state enjoying the confidence 
of Parliament ; and upon the whole, the porty of the English 
state was such that no Government could draw the country 
into a needless war unless its error came to be shared by the 
bulk of the people. Indeed the power of the Crown in Eng- 
land is so far from being a source of disturbance, that it is one 
of the safeguards of There are circumstances in which 
an ancient reigning House gains a view of foreign affairs more 
tranquil and in some a= more commanding than any ob- 
tained by a Cabinet; , although it is known that in these 

ministerial responsibility can never be evaded by alleg- 
ing the order of the Crown, the practice of the Constitution 
requires that the Foreign shall have the actual sanc- 
tion of his for every important = which he takes, 
and it requires also that, in order to the obtaining of this sanc- 
tion, the explanations tendered to the Crown by the ministry 
shall be complete and frank.* The duty of rendering these 
explanations, and of asking for the Royal sanction can scarcely 


be fulfilled without gi a minister the advan of seeing 
a question from a new pointof view. Therefore, although the 
| responsible Secretary for F’ Affairs can never find 


by setting up the overruling will of his Sovereign as the justi- 
fication of isis conduct, and although he must needs be sup- 
ported by the advice or assent of Parliament, still he is not 
without means of ce from sources of a less changeful 
kind, for whilst be has below him the tradition of the office, 
there is above him the tradition of the monarchy. By these 
means some stedfastness of purpose is generally, though not 
always, insured ; and, except when it happens that the people 
are turned aside fora moment by some honest sentiment or 


moved by their innate desire to hear of insurrections and bat- 
tles, oe leodlaner has grounds for inferring that, what- 
ever the policy of En may be, it will not be altogether 
unstable. Certainly the s of the East so drew Eng- 


from her landmarks as to bring her at last into 


with the counsels of a husband, who was a wise and a gifted 
statesman ; bat it will be seen by and by how it came to hap- 
pen that the forces of the tution were baffled. 

France down to the winter of 1851 was under parliamentary 
government, and although, as will be seen, the President was 
able to take steps which tended to generate troubles, the coun- 
try was safe from the calamity of a wanton rupture with 
friendly States. The change w ht in the night of the 2nd 
of December, 1851, will be shown by-and-by, and its effects 
upon the of Europe will be traced, but the now 





peace y 
| middle of the century, and at that time and so 
en oo ie maintained 2 real existence it was not 
any more than in England, that a war 
should be undertaken by the Executive Government without 
| the approval of Parliament and of the nation at 

| It was believed that the Emperor Nicholas numbered al- 
| most a miltion of men under arms; and of these a main part 


ice of the Constitution in this respect is laid 
which began the Session of 1852. 





| * The existing 
| down in the deba! 
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ALBION. 


THE 
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were brave, steady, obedient soldiers. Gathering from time and governed the course of events. Help of that sort, what- 


to time great bodies of troops upon his western frontier, he 


might; and being united by family ties with some of the reign- 
ing Houses of Germany, he was able to have it believed that | ¢ 
his favour might be of use to the courtiers and even sometimes | ¢ 


to the statesmen of Central Europe. Down to the giving of | commonly believed that Turkey, if left unsupported, would lie 
His power was | completely at the mercy of the Czar, This, I 
great; and when the troubles of 1848 broke out, the broad | error. Except in the possible event of = gs agp 
foundation of his authority was more than ever manifested ; | by some panic, the Turks a bp A > Sany 
for, surrounded by sixty millions of subjects whose loyalty | crushed by au army forcing the line of the Danube an - 


trinkets and ribbons, he was not forgetful. 


was hardly short of worship, he seemed to stand free and a vancing through the passes of the Balkan. 


from the panic which was overturning the thrones of the 


Western Continent, and to look down upon the terrors of his | by the very splendour of the prize. n 
fellow-sovereigns, not deigning to yield his cold patronage to | the summer kiosks, and the steep shady gardens looking down 
In the West, he said, and even | on the straits between Europe and Asia is to have a command 


the cause of law and order. 
in Central Europe, the storm might rage as it liked, but he 
warned and commanded that the waves should not so much | 
as cast their spray upon the frontiers of “ Holy Russia ;"* and 
when Hungary rose, he ordered his columns io pass the bor- 

der, and forced the insurgent army to lay down its arms. | 
Then, proudly abstaining from conditions and recompense, he | 
subi we the kingdom to his Ally. That day Russia seemed 
to touch the pinnacle of her greatness; for men were forced | 
to acknowledge that her power was vast, and that it was 

wielded in a spirit of austere virtue, ranging high above com- | 
mon ambition. | 

But towards the South, Russia was the neighbour of Turkey. | 

The descendants of the Ottoman invaders still remained | 
in Roumelia and the adjoining provinces. They were a race 
living »part from the Christians who mainly peopled the land ; 
for the original scheme of the Moslem invasions still kept its 
mark upon the country. When the Ottoman warriors were 
conquering a province, they used to follow the injunction of 
the Prophet, and call upon such of the nations as rejected the 
Koran, to choose between “ the tribute” and the sword ; but 
the destiny implied by the first branch of the alternative was 
very different from that of a people whose country is con- 
quered by eg ms invaders. Instead of being made sub- 
ject to all the laws of their conquerors, the people of the 
Christian Churches were suffered to live apart, governing 
themselves in their own way, furnishing no recruits to the 
army, and having few legal relations with the State, except as 
payers of tribute. 

n cities, the people of the Christian Churches and of the 
Synagogue generally had their respective districts, apart from 
the Mosiem quarter. They were notsafe from lawless acts of 
tyranny ; and there were usages which reminded them that 
they were a conquered people; but they were never inter- 
fered with, as the citizens of European States are, for the 
mere sake of method or uniformity. They were free in the 
exercise of their religion; and some of the customs under 
which they lived were so completely their own, and so many 
of the laws which they obeyed were laws administered by 
themselves, that they might almost be said to form tributary 
republics in the midst of a military empire. Indeed this dis- 
tinct existence was so fully recognized as a result of Mahome- 
tan conquest that the Turkish Government was accustomed 
to give the title of a “ Nation” to the members of any Christ- 
ian Church or Synagogue established within the Ottoman 
realm. 

The subjects, or “ Rayahs,” as they were called, thus held 
under Mussulman sway numbered perhaps fifteen millions ; 
and although the Mussulmans of the whole Empire might be 
eomputed at twenty-one millions, the great bulk of these were 
seatiered over remote provinces in Asia and Africa. There 
were hardly more than two million Turks in Europe. These 
dominant Ottomans were in an earlier stage of civilization than 
most of the Christian States; and it had happened that their 
Government in straining to overtake and imitate the more 
cultivated nations, had broken down much of the strength 
which belongs to a warlike and simple people. Besides, 
amongst the Turks who clustered around the seat of govern- 
ment, a large proportion were men so spoilt by their contact 
with the metrepolis of the Lower Empire, that, whilst the 
State suffered from the ignorance and simplicity of the gov- 
erning race, it was suffering also in an opposite way under the 
evils which are bred by corruption. 

Yet, notwithstanding the canker of Byzantium vice, and 
along they knew that they were liable to be baffled by the 
methods of high organization and ingenious contrivance now 
brought to bear upon the structure of armies, the Ottoman 
people still upheld the warlike spirit which belongs to their 
race and to their faith. It is true that Russia, seizing a mo- 
ment when the Sultan was without an ally,t and almost with- 
out an army,} bad invaded Bulgaria in 1838, and, passing the 
Balkan in the following year, had brought the campaign to an 
issue which seemed like a triumph. Yet men ve in the 
affairs of Eastern Europe always know that the Treaty of Ad- 
rianople had not been won by the real strength of the inva- 
ders, but rather by a daring stratagem in the nature of a sur- 
prise, and by askilful feat of diplomacy. Experience showed 
that the Turks could generally hold their ground with obsti- 
nacy, when the conditions of a fight were of such a kind that 
a man’s bravery could make up for the want of preparation 
and discipline. In truth they were a devoted soldiery, and 
fired with so high a spirit that when brought into the right 
frame of mind they could look upon the thought of death in 
action with a s 
— ,and obedient to a degree unknown in other armies. 

ey 





read and cartridges and even with means of shelter. 
arms were always bright. 


served. 


a large bod 


by panic in the 








* See the Manifesto issued by the Czar in 1848, 

+ The accustomed policy of England had been deran 
sentiment in favour of Greece. Moreover, Lord Abe 
then at the Foreign Office. 


ever our a mi wl do, was a likely to be 
caused the minds of men in the neighbouring states to be | wanting to the Tur! in a defensive war. oreover, 
weighed down with a sense of his strength. Moreover, he | and desolate tracts of country which lie between the Pruth 
was served by a diplomacy of the busy sort, always labouring | and the 
to make the world hear of Russia and to acknowledge her | quiring large supplies, es 
the sea communication. 


there in the 
| which shoul 


fast, lusty joy. They were temperate, en- 


ght their wants within a very narrow compass, and, 
without much visible effort of commissariat skill or of trans- 
rt power, they were generally found to be provided with 
Their 
Their faith tended to make them 
improvident, but a wise instinct taught them that if there was | 
one thing which ought to be left to fate or to the precepts of a 
deceased prophet, it was the Artillery. Their guns were well 
he Empire was wanting in the classes from which | 
y of good officers and able statesmen could be | 
taken, and therefore, with all their bravery, the Turks were 
liable to be brought to the verge of ruin by panic in the field, or 
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e vast 


Bosphorus cannot easily be crossed by an army re- 

ially +f it should be deprived of 
t is true that neither the warlike 
jualities of the Ottoman ple nor the physical difficulties 
of the invasion were well understood in Europe, and it was 


This, however, was an 


But also, the conquest of European Turkey was obstructed 
To have the dominion of 


which carries with it nothing less than an Empire ; and, since 
the strength of every nation is relative, and is liable to be 
turned to nought by the aggrandizement of another Power, it 
was plain that no one among the nations of Europe could be 
seen going in quest of dominion on the Bosphorus without 
awakening alarm and resistance on the part of the other great 
Powers. Certainly the Turks trusted much in Heaven; but 
being also highly skilled in so much of the diplomatic art 
as was needed for them in this temporal world, they knew 
how to keep alive the watchfulness of every Power which was 
resolved to exclude its rivals from the shores of the Bospho- 
rus. Moreover, those descendants of the Ottoman conquerors 
still remained gifted with the almost inscrutable qualities 
which enable a chosen race to hold dominion over a people 
more numerous and more clever than their masters. There 
were a few English statesmen and several English travellers, 
who had come to understand this ; but the generality of men 
in the Christian countries found it hard to make out that a 
people could be wise without being — intelligent, and 
could see little strength in a civilization much earlier and more 
rude than their own. 

So in the common judgment of the world it had long seemed 
natural that, as a result of the decay which was thought to 
have come upon the Ottoman os its European provinces 
should revert to Christendom. y many, the conquest of 
them was thought to be an easy task: for the Turks were few 
and simple, and in peace-time very listless and improvident; 
and the bulk of the people held under their sway in Europe 
were Christians, who bore hatred against their Ottoman mas- 
ters. And, to Russia these same provinces seemed to be of a 
worth beyond all kind of measurement, for they lay towards 
the warm South, and, commanding the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, gave access to and fro between the Euxine and 
the Mediterranean. The Power which seemed to be abound- 
ing in might was divided from the land of temptation by a 
mere stream of water. No treaty stood in the way.* Was 
olity of Europe any principle, custom, or law 
shelter the weak from the strong, and forbid the 
lord of eight hundred thousand soldiers from crossing the 
Pruth or the Danube? 


——_.>—_——_ 


A WORD ON BEHALF OF GARROTTING. 
By a Retired Practitioner of the Science. 


I was educated for the Church, but soon perceiving the 
fundamental unsoundness of the whole system of its morality, 
never proceeded to orders. My instincts were vigorous as my 
frame. At college I thrashed bargees from mere gaiety of 
heart. ‘Timely rustication saved me from the perils of “ little 
go,” and my university career was never resumed. My means 
were as narrow as my wants were large. 1 was persecuted 
by creditors. By one creditor more than the rest. Nature 
asserted herself. I thrashed him within an inch of his life. 
Three of his ribs were broken ; it served him right. He was 
a feeble old miser, whom the curse of civilization had encum- 
bred with more money than he could find heart to spend ; 
yet he must needs press a spirited young man for payment, 
which he knew was as impossible in practice as it was iniqui- 
tous in theory. The man was a money-lender by profession, 
exacting exorbitant interest on the express plea that he lent 
under risk of non-payment. He lent on the presumption that 
when young men could not pay, their relations would—at 
least once or twice on an average—to save them from quod. 
I had done my best—written to my poor mother who could 
not help me, and my rich uncle who could but would not, 
even the first time of asking. His generosity happened to be 
below the average calculation. I[ told my creditor I was 
sorry, but he must consider it a set-off to his high rate of in- 
terest. He was imprudent enough to let me see I was in for 
it; so I committed an — assault, and had six months’ 
leisure to consider what I should do to my uncle. 

The history of George Barnwell was familiar to me, but the 
example was not encouraging. I read a good deal of the Old 
Testament during those six months. What a fine brief pass- 
age of autobiography that is, “He looked this way and that 
way and saw that there was no man, so he slew the Egyptian 
po | hid him in the sand.” “An - for an eye, and a tooth 


joying life. 


offered. In the meantime I adopted light literature as an os- 
tensible profession, and took respectable apartments in, 
fashionable quarter. Of course nobody can really live on 
light literature. But it serves as an amusement, an introduc- 
tion to ae and no one is bound to know how much or 
little one es by it. My system prospered. My means re- 
sponded to my wants, and I have only retired from my pro- 
fessional pracsice because I lately inherited my miserly old 
uncle’s wealth—a very comfortable amount per annum in the 
funds. For he took me back into favour when I had been a 
few years out of difficulties. a my practice has ceased, 
my principles remain the same. I acknowledge the right of 
appeal to physical force. Any poor athleie is welcome to try 
a turn with me, and I have always a sufficient number of 
loose sovereigns in my pocket to make the thing worth his 
while. * * 

Life is meant for enjoyment. I have not the means of en- 
Labour is out of the question, for the monoton- 
ous drudgery by which life, no doubt, might be supported, 
would render life to me insupportable. 1 had rather be hanged, 
or at any rate run the risk of that alternative. It follows that 
I must take somebody else’s superfluities. How shall I take 
them? By ing? t is mean. Besides, I am broad-shoul- 
dered, dee , sound of wind and limb. By fraud? That 
is mean also, and requires very nearly as much application as 
business ; besides, in all pen-and-ink work you are laying traps 
that are nearly sure to catch yourself, and hand-marks on pa- 
ad are like foot-marks in the flower beds after a clumsy bur- 
glary. 

Housebreaking is no profession for a reflecting man. It im- 
plies knowledge of the house in some one of the party. A 
previous personal connexion is a link of evidence. Find one 
of a gang, and the rest are as easy as a rule-of-three sum. De- 
fend me from such pals as discharged drunken butlers. 

Good sense and good feeling alike point to practising all 
painful operations on persons with whom you have had no di- 
rect relations. A surgeon, however competent, would be justly 
stigmatized as a man of callous sentiment if he performed ever 
so necessary an amputation on his wife’s leg. The garotter 
goes to war with the public on general principles; he revelis 
rom worming himself into the confidence of a familiar vic- 
tim, and then drugging his grog, like Palmer, or gashing his 
— in a gig, ke Thurtell. 

y the way, the foolish old saying, that murder will out, is 
only a testimony tothe insufficient breadth of grasp with which 
that strong measure is usually handled. Murder is mostly un- 
dertaken by unskilled amateurs, induced by personal ven- 
geance or special temptation. In such cases, the full glare of 
evidence is at once turned on the likeliest persons, and their 
doings and goings about the time of the deed. 

If B kills C, A and D will certainly have something to say 
about it. A knows that B was hard up, D knows that C had 
a stocking full of guineas. But if B promiscuously meets the 
rich Greek merchant, Iota, in the dark end of Bolton-row, and 
uiets him a little too effectually ; as soon as B is absorbed in 
e current of Piccadilly, all trace of B’s casual and tempo- 
oy | relation with Iota is effaced, saving always the contents 
of Iota’s pockets, Iota’s friends and neighbours know nothing 
of B. Those respectable intimates of the deceased, 
Messrs. Theta and Kappa, at first suspect one another, and 
after comparing notes, agree that it must have been that con- 
summate klepht Lambda, who certainly murdered the Arme- 
nian Seraph in Topkhana. The omniscience of circumstantial 
witnesses is a great shelter to what we may call isolated per- 
formances. 

Garotting, then, is the most reasonable and legitimate choice 
of tactics in waging war against society. It treats the un- 
known victim as an abstraction. The earnest and large viewed 
| strategist takes no more account of the individual and concrete 
lump of unconscious human clay at his feet (while he applies 
the searching process of his analysis, and rapidly generalizes 
the value of results in the abstract), than a war minister, or 
even an imaginative emperor, going to war for an idea, indi- 
vidualizes the writhings of mortal anguish undergone by Pri- 
vate Williams or Le Caporal Jeannot, who anonymously 
swell by a single unit the list of thousands of slain. 

War is the sport of princes. Sport is only a tame 
substitute for war. It is a gross imposture to pre- 
tend that violence and blood-shed are inhuman. Man de- 
lights in killing and wounding. If he dare not hunt 
men he will hunt the lower creatures. What makes a 
battue in a Norfolk cover pleasant? Granted that it is not 
only the infliction of sudden and mortal pangs on scores of 
highly sentient creatures ; that there is functional enjoyment 
in the exercise of skill, readiness, decision. What is the ob- 
ject towards which those qualities are exerted? To be more 
than a match for a creature only eager to escape, only guilty 
of swift pinions moved by tender and succulent pectoral mus- 
cles. The delicious triumph consists in having presence of 
mind and nerve, unterrified by the clatter and whirr of fugitive 
wings,’to reduce this fluttering miracle of nature’s mechanism 
to an inert lump of meat, blood, and feathers. 

But what poor sport this is compared with man hunting, in 
& cover, too, so ‘on preserved as the metropolis. For I may 
say, once for all, that 1 consider the metropolis is well pre- 
served. 1 lovk upon the police as my gamekeepers, and the 
clumsy interlopers whose bungling performances appear ia 








for a tooth”—there is — ee ike morality in that! Re- 
verting to George Barnwell; w — he hanged? He was 
at discord with the world through the instrumentality of an 
uncle. He had not the genius of generalization. He retalia- 


George Barnwell had been a profounder student of the “ Truth- 
ful and the Beautiful,” he would have known better. An un- 
cle for an uncle should have been his maxim. He should 


h 


had he robbed and murdered an op pa 
whom he was unconnected by family ties. 

















I would take nothing but money, whic 


~| picious character, such as han 


| would wonee be dressed like a gentleman, and never han 


| about anyw 


ted on the instrument instead of on the world at large. If 


have bereaved society of a public relative. How much larger 
and loftier, as well as safer, would his vengeance have _— | teeth might easily be 
Ww wi 


Like George Barnwell, then, and the Afreet sealed in the 
fisherman's jar, only with more method and discrimination | 
than either, I declared war with society. I systematically | 
coutinan’ (in order to Cer a ee be | 
tion. First, the treachery of confederates, male or female. N 
| would have no confederates. The police should take no note oe a 


ivan ; but where the men are of so warlike | of my identity from previous knowledge of my companions. | of hands ! 


: a as oe Turks, vagy of able officers can be reme- 
ied to an almost incredible degree by the presence of a fo- ing- 
reigner, and indeed the Osmanlee is so strangely cheered and mpeg Ry 
supported by the mere sight of an Englishman that aid ren-| 

dered upon the spur of the moment by five or six of our 
countrymen has more than once changed despair into victory, 


ig about likely places, and | 
ooking “ the sort of party likely to be up to somethink.” 1) 


the police reports, merely in the light of poachers. I have no 
fault to find with the poor fellows, except their presumption 
in sirens a branch of art on which they throw discredit by 
their stupidity. They ought to be punished on the Spartan 
principle, for being found out. I should humbly recommend 
| a revival of the ler talionis in their favour. They should be 
|carefully operated upon with the coarse instruments found 
upon them, till they artistically represent in their own persons 
the condition of their mangled client. The correct number of 
ed out with a life preserver, and 
| the jaw-bone fractured (simple or comminuted, according to 
| sample) with a ane, 

I need scarcely say that I totally disapprove of the use of 
any weapons whatsoever. The objection to weapons is the 
same as the objection to confederates. They — — 
tion in a much greater degree than they assist the despatc 
more mechanical than a good pair of hands 
t a rare set of instruments are a good paif 
I was left-handed as a child, and became ambi- 


— from discovery of lost objects on the ccoaee | dexter, not by neglecting the right hand, but by educating the 


m the weapons used. I would i i 
y Fourth, from manceuvres of a sus- caret, sage, nase Bian 9 ENS, So 


left hand up to it. It is most important to be able to take as 
ive as powerful a wrench, 
and as heavy a blow with one hand as the other. 

Nothing startles your game so much as shifting the natural 
resentation by which you are brought into contact with him. 
you must take him as he comes—as he meets you. Every man 


ere, i stretches in one direction, an i vertaking him in a likely place. 
: ‘Sane cont taking ~~ ahem on cpputuaity tn nervous if he hears footsteps o ing him ina likely p 
yal 


| Rushing out upon your prey implies lurking about in holes 





* The preambles of the Treaties of 1840 and 1841 
ency of main 


} The Sultan had destroyed the Janissaries, and was beginning | nothing in the articles of either of those treaties w 


the formation of an army upon the European plan. 


| and corners, which must , 
the Sultan’s fre be edge me ag Berotian mind of the Tomy Besides, rushing makes a noise, 


your purpose even to the 


d noise en treated neatly, the garrotté is n0 


hich an : 
| the contracting parties to defend the empire from foreign inveafon. | more startled than if he was shot through the heart. You 


ee 
ee 
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meet him, the quicker his pace the better, his momentum is of sation than the reports of 


service. 


handling. He is in a hurry to get safe home. If he is button- 


ed up when the weather is not cold, probably it is to hide his, 
watch and secure the pocket-book in his left breast. You :~ 
he) 
ing | 


look so a that he is glad to see you _— 
presence of a well-dressed man who has not been dod 


| 





THE RAFFLE FOR THE ELEPHANT. 
It is now four years ago that a certain Mr. Joseph Fletcher, 


him, takes away the dreariness of a lonely place. If he gives | generally known in Hertfordshire by his sporting name of 
you & wide berth he is too timid to touch, and may very likely |“ Porky Jenkins,” ~~ the “Flying Dutchman,” a public- 


have left his watch and purse at home. Selecting the right 


house in the pleasant little country-town of Pipington-cum- 


customer, and judging him quickly and correctly, is as great | Tabor, a little off the high road, and about a dozen miles or so 


an art as dealing with him afterwards. When he sees 
are single and respectable-looking he ought to be asham 
seem afraid of you. The experienced matador knows that a 
wincing bull is more dangerous than the hottest horn- 
pusher. 
. It requires great steadiness not to quicken or slacken your 
pace, or betray by your eye that you mean mischief. In the 
moment of passing you = your hand in the back of his tie, 
simultaneously hooking bac 
with his weight and impetus, with no support but what you 
afford him by his choker, which you manipulate with a sh 
turn of the wrist and a brisk jerk before he reaches the ground. 
This must produce a se on curiously like the Newgate- 
drop. 
However, it seldom dislocater, and a good crack of the 
fist behind the ear as he sways towards you at arm’s length, 
in his extempore sling, will chloroform your patient for a clini- 
cal examination without further attention to the strangling 
quietus. You want both hands unhampered for a rapid ex- 
cision of the érritamenta malorum. I have said I am not fond 
of watches. The watch should always be left to the last, as, 
in case you are interrupted, if his watch is in its place, you 


ou 


are entitled to be considered as a sympathizing Samaritan who 


has found and is helping an old gentleman in a fit. Itisa 
curious fact that old gentlemen who look likely to be subject 
to fits of apoplexy are the fittest subjects for the pecuniary 
phlebotomist. They usually carry loose sovereigns in the 


to | 


your foot to trip him. He falls | 


| — the sepulchral town of St. Albans. 
orky Jenkins had been formerly “the champion of the 
light weights,” and the hero of special paragraphs in the sport- 
| ing papers ; but having got old, puffy, and thirsty, and having 
| sold so many fights and so many backers that no one at last 
| could be found daring enough to either front him or back him, 
| he had at last thrown up the sponge, and gracefully retired 
| under the shade of his own laureis, bebind the bar of private 
| life. Handsome but for a broken nose, brave but for his fat, 
virtuous but for astrong disposition to low gambling, Porky 
Jenkins was respected by his brewer, honoured by the poach- 
| ers wk ose game he bought, and feared by every one but his 
| wife. 
The Flying Dutchman was an inn where many sorts of beer 
was drawn, and many sorts of business transacted. Inquests 
| were held in that litile wainscoted parlour, and also public 
| meetings; there raffles took place, and there “the Sons of 
| Apollo” chanted; there bargains were struck; and there fo- 
|reign wars and home taxes were discussed, over gin and 
| water. In fact, the eo! Dutchman was at once a goose- 
| boot a music-hall, a market-room, a tavern, and a betting- 





booth. 
| On the October night I refer to, a raffle was being held—a 
raffle, | may say, unprecedented, whether we take into consi- 
| deration the enormous nature of the prize, or the ridiculously 
| low sum that each person engaged in it had to risk. I would 
| give any one from Shrovetide to Shrovetide, and he would not 


pockets of their trousers. They tie their cravats twice round | guess what it was the small tradesmen of Pipington-cum-Tabor 
in a firm knot. Often a fancy spot or check muslin, well | were raffling for, that October night in question. A fat goose 


starched, which is made ready for the hand of the aven; 
like the Red Indian’s scalp-tuft. Itisa 


salmon. 
my stingy old uncle’s money, I met so perfect a oem, in 
so snug an epgertanty, I could not resist him. He was full 
of bank-notes, too. I le 


the secretary of the Lancashire relief fund, and the donation 
appeared in his name. 


tlemen’s friends and constitutents. 


I almost flatter myself that worthy individual believes he 


suffered by a sudden access of blood to the head. The perfec- 
tion of art is to simulate nature. It may be asked b: 
careless person what is my object in m: these revelations. 
I ask in return, is there no legitimate satis 
of professional success and skill. 


might do on coming in to an ample heri 
no longer in discordance with my wants. 
rotting a wholesale sign of vitality, a 


. My 
ut I consider ga- 


to stagnate in the dead water of utter civilization. 
like to see its practice cleansed of coarse incompeten 
quackery. It is vain to attempt to eliminate by 

noble instinct of human nature. Our philan’ 
characteristically blind and bun, 


ling way, act on a semicon- 
sciousness of the value of a sound, vigo 


grounded 
and scholars are admitted alike from their want of 


without g discovered, they might 

of accomplished gorotters, burglars, pick 
&c., at a much lower figure than is now done; and the di 
conferred would cease to be 


teel 


learn the 


ractice 
course of ii 


peared 
suffering country to bestow 


r, 
itive pleasure to deal 
with such a customer, even if his pockets are a blank. It is 
something between spearing a boar and hooking a thirty-pound 
I grieve to confess that even since my accession to | 


ft his pocket-book as I found it, with 
the exception of the notes and his card, which I enclosed to 


I afterwards saw an announcement 
that his health had recovered from the wlarming seizure which 
had recently been a source of anxiety to the honourable gen- 


some 
on in boasting 


have relinquished my practice, as a successful physician 
means are 


tation of the slug- 
gish social stream which has long been tending more and more 
I should 

and 
on a 
thropists, in their 


rous cyiminal element 
in the constitution of a people. They have established pretty 
comfortable colleges for the maintenance and advancement of 
the art 4 war with a. But even = graduates Ls their 
rincipal university ( moor) are turned out very imperfect) 

eeu And eo should it be otherwise, when rofessors 
1? a 
reasonable emolument were offered to competent instructors 
who eae too old for the active pursuit of their calling 
an adequate supply 

ets, 8, 


discredited by the continual re- 
turn of pupils whose education is demonstrated to be incom- 
plete by the stern logic of facts. Asa taxpayer, I must say I 
ignant that my money should be wasted on reiterated 
attempts to educate untoward natures. I have no patience 
with obstinate ep ny If a man has not intelligence to 
of his profession during his first collegiate 

beral instruction, he should, on his return, only be 
admitted to a class of dunces under the whip; and if he ap- 
again, the price of a halter is quiteenough for his long- 


A bim. 
ed criminal life, vanishes if war 


and a bottle of Old Tom? Nota bit of it. A mangle and a 
garden-roller? No. A piano anda chestnut mare? But, dear 
me, I had forgotten ; I let it all eut in the title of my story. 
Well, it wat own it, of all things in the world, that ponder- 
ous freak of creation—an elephant, and going at a great sacri- 
fice too. It was being raffled for by forty members, who had 
laid down ten shillings each, and were now throwing dice for 
the stupendous and rather impracticable prize. 

The forty members—Buckle, the saddler; Lacy, the tailor ; 
Duff, the baker ; Chickenbody, the green-grocer; Stithy, the 
blacksmith ; Howell, the gardener ; with the other thirty-four 
competitors, were in a state of feverish wrangling and garru- 
lous excitement, partly owing to gin and water, partly owing 
to the leat of competition. Chickenbody, the little weak- 
minded green r, had actually, in defiance of his acid and 
“ nagging” wife, bought all the three shares of Porky Jenkins, 
who had parted with them with feigned reluctance, and only 
on receiving a bonus of one pound sterling and a glass of gin 
and bitters. Thirty-nine white clay pipes were pointing and 
nodding simultaneously at Chickenbody, who never could 
smoke, and therefore very wisely abstained—Augustus 
Chickenbody, who had four chances, and who had just thrown 
ties with Duff the baker, and was going to throw again for the 


conqueror. Ifthe elephant had been the Koh-i-noor or the 
goose with the golden still alive, Chickenbody could not 
have been more excited; he forgot at that moment the high 


rice of potatoes, and even his wife, whom he had that night 
Fett on the plea of urgent business with a market-gardener at 
Coddlington. 

But here I must di from my main subject, and explain 
how it was that an elephant ever found its way to Pipington- 
cum-Tabor, and why it was put up to raffle, when we all 
know that Lage on re y e for kettle-holders, ex- 
plosive guns, rickety d. g-cases, and other small and useful 
articles. This is how it was. The elephant raffled was no 


common elephant, but the celebrated perfo animal once 
belonging to “The Royal Imperial Olympic Centralization 


Circus Company” who had lately been performing the Bombard- 
ment of Samarcand, in which piece the aforesaid elephant 
fi as “ Runjeet Sing, the favourite elephant of the Em- 
peror Tamerlane.” 

Now, the Royal Imperial Olympic Centralisation Circus 
Company had wandered through the home-counties with 
‘great loss, and had finally gone to pieces, and been left a com- 
— wreck at Pipington-cum-Tabor. The company had be- 
‘ore this rolled on from place to place, throwing over to 
the storm, till little but the bare hulk was left for Mr. Horatio 
Fitzjones De Beverley to steerinto port. One by one the tum- 
blers, and riders, and grooms had deserted, till only an ele- 
phant, some and a few dresses,an Arab mahout or ele- 
aay tenet and Mr. H. F. De Beverley himself, were left. 

he last-named gentleman revellin ithout money, had, 
rumour said, so entangled himself in debt at his quarters at the 


The romance of what is Flying Dutchman, as to compel him to sell his vans, and 
with society is to be carried on alike without inte’ and | finally to put up his last elephant for raffle. 
without peril. Take away the necessity of and intel-| There were only three 


ligence, and you widen the entrance to crime, 


making a 
comfortable criminal subsistence possible to a ef and brutal 


class, which has no business to exist in a civilized 
we were paying for the luxury of 

terous and 

me to think m 
Joshua (Jebb) 
ness is a d 
taste. For there is a 
feeling in crime, w 
between the polite criminal and society. 
sion of the criminal artist to elevate th 


country. 
dreamers as 


lic taste and 


structiveness and combativeness more or less 


of the knights who slew them. The finest 
morseless Poultry slayers. And delicate 
the outer eye mild as milk, and innocent as new-blown Ma: 
aaa will not read a novel without a deadly murder 
n it. 
A little wholesome leaven of violence keeps 

The young about town are beginning to carry 
They will soon grow to swords. Fashion isalways 
The women have been 


. If 
being pone only in a dex- 
tlemanly manner, well good ; but it anno 


t- 
eir profession and an insult to public 


bap with artistic 
is and ought to bea link of fellowship 


And it is the mis- 
standard as much as 
in him lies. The delight in deeds of violence cannot be eradi- 
cated, but it may be refined and educated. The bumps of de- 

, sit 
behind every human ear. Children Gelight in heating of the 
cruel deeds of giants and ogres, and the truculent vengeance 
‘tlemen are re- 
who seem to 


aman to jhe # 
ve. a h: ' 


with iron long. It is time for the 


people in the room that night who 
did not seem to share t = excitement—these were 
7 Jenkins, Mr. H. F. De Beverley, and the real Arab with 
the Tip’ countenance. Mr. De Beverley, with the plaid 
and cloth w: festooned with gold chain, sat especially 
still in his chair, and preserved an undeviating expression of 
benevolence. 

But while fortune was still poi 
heads of Augustus Chickenbody and 
with cries of “Tommy Dods'’ “Odd man out!” “Man! 
“Woman!” “Heads, I win!” “Tails, -you lose!” “One to 
me!” and other com; cries. The air seemed full of rat- 
tlirng dice. At last, at 
sixes. The el t—the elephant is his! Mr. De Beverley 
announces the in the voice of Hamlet’s ghost, and Porky 
Jenkins strikes the table a tremendous blow with a pewter 


ini-pot, and cries: “Going, going, gone!” The thirty-nine 
: y, and gratulated him. 


raffiers crowded round Chicken a be 
offered him ten pounds for his 


. De Beverley 

Chickenbody, with his hair slightly over his forehead, which 
did not, however, disturb him, and with his thumbs, a la Sir 
Robert Peel, in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, declared 
were “jolly companions every one,” and ordered 
round, on enkins requesting to krow what he was 
a later hour, he 

ad just given the company the 
Juliet—to “ hand over the elephant,” which the 


her scales above the 
ra Duff, the air rang 


w 
and 








proceedings before Sir C. Cresswell His 
It is also a sort of collateral security that he is worth | and the police magistrates. ue 


e third throw, Chickenbody flings | zoo! 





they bages. 
Jassce | breech 


care, neatness, and je weer J € 
Mr. De Sevetee— thing Gaus all day at kenbody’s 
from Romeo | and 


wife unbolted the door, arnid'let down the chain. 
Hurrah, Louisa!” he cried, “I’ve won the elephant; it’s 


|coming with the milk in the morning. Won th’ elephant— 


yes, I have!” 

“Mr. Chickenbody,” said the austere lady, “I’m ashamed of 
ou! You've been drinking again. Get to bed; you don’t 
now what you are talking about. Get to bed, sir!’ 

The next morning, Mr. Chickenbody was awakened from a 
pleasant dream by a scream from his wife, who had risen 
before him, and who was dressed, and looking out of 
window. 

“Gustus! Gustus!” she screamed, “here’s an elephant 
knocking at our door. Why, you horrid wretch, what have 
you been doing?” 

It was too true :"the next moment came a knock at the win- 
dow, and the real Arab, with a white turban on his cocoa-nut 
of a head, mounted on a huge elephant. Mrs, Chickenbody 
threw up the window and screamed. 

“ Get away, man; we have nothing for you.” 

The man replied, as cool as a cucumber, in his jargon; “I 
Abdallab. Massa Chickenbody win elephant. I bring ele- 
phant. Where elephant go, Abdallah go. Where am I to put 
him up, maam ?” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Chickenbody?” inquired the lady of her 
miserable husband, who only groaned and hid his head in the 
bedclothes. 

“ It is true,” he said ; “the elephant is mine. Have him hid 
away in the stable, and give the man some breakfast. He'll 
be useful to drive our light cart, and take round the vege- 
tables.” 

“ Take round the vegetables !” said Mrs. Chickenbody in an 

emphatic voice, expressive of the deepest scorn. “O you 
wretch! And is he to drive the elephant in the new cart? 
What next ?” 
_ The whole of the next day was spent by Mra, Chickenbody 
in studying from a book on natural history, borrowed from the 
schoolmaster of Pipington-cum-Tabor, the habits and customs 
of his new possession. 

“ Wonderful animal!,” observed Mr. Chickenbody to his 
wife after his first hour’s reading—* intelligent animal! and 
will cost us nothing, my dear, for we can feed him on the 
spoiled vegetables ; and he'll eat leaves, or grass, or anything, 
Abdallah says; and when we get tired of him, we can make 
a fortune showing him about the country, or selling him to 
the Muddleton Zoological Gardens.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” replied the unappeasable Mrs. C. 
“ You will ruin yourself with your fancies; you'll spend my 
hundred and twenty pounds in a month, in merely feeding 
that monster.” ; 

Mr. Chickenbody, obstinate for once, went on reading: 


“This gigantic and clever animal has been trained to pile logs, 


drag cannon, and lay building-stones. Its tusks weigh about 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The foot of the elephant is 
admirably formed, and the horny plates of the hoof are ar- 
ranged on the principle of the common carriage-spring —— 
Come in.” 

These last words were not in the text, but were the result 
of a loud knock at the door. It was Abdallah, who, making 
a salam, said: “ Massa Chickenbody, Runjeet Sing bery hun- 
gry—bery mad, bery bad toothache—want grub. No give 
grub, he cry ‘Urmph,’ and break down shed, everything, and 
kill somebody.” 

“Oh, don’t let him kill anybody,” screamed Mrs. Chicken- 


body. 

xs Wet get him some food,” said the proprietor grandly. 
“T suppose a sack of potatoes and a bundle of carrots will go 
some way with him—eh, Abdallah ?” 

“Go some way!” snorted the real Arab scornfully. “ Ele- 
= no little cow, no little horse. Runjeet Sing tie unless 

e eat ebery day this. This what Massa Beverley give him six 
year he have him.” 

Mr. Chickenbody took the bill of fare Abdallah handed 
eo read it,and then turned pale, and sank back in his 
chair. 

“ Average daily food of an adult elephant—One truss of hay, 
one truss of straw, a bushel of barley-meal and bran mashed 
together, thirty — of potatoes, six pints of water.” 

“ Why, it would fill a barn!” said Chickenbody. 

Abdallah, quite unmoved, replied : “ And when he perform, 
one bottle of the best porter, or a pint of sherry—no dance 
without sherry.” . 

“We're ed!” said Chickenbody. “My dear, you're 

ight. Our income won't bear the strain on it for six months. 

e must exhibit the elephant, or he'll eat us out of house and 
home. Why, he’s worse than fourteen children and an Irish 
servant.” 

That elephant was almost the ruin of poor Chickenbody. 
Customers began to leave his shop, and go to Teagle’s, at the 
other end of the town, because the story went he was 
going “ cracked,” and had actually bought an elephant, which 

e fed with the best vegetables, keeping the rubbish for his 

The attempt to show the elephant at a shilling a head to- 
tally failed, as all the town could see the enormous quadruped 
for —s when Abdallah took him out for an airing. As 
for the Arab, he proved a total failure in the light cart, 
as he always took the new potatoes to the house that wanted 
the young pease, and the carrots to that which had its heart 
on vegetable marrows. In fact, he proved a worthless, 
drunken rascal, and was always to be found at the Flying 
Dutchman, holding mysterious conferences with his late mas- 
ter, Mr. De Beverley. 

The elephant improved Mr. Chickenbody’s hnontedep ot 
natural history, but it sadly ed upon his pocket, and his 
wife's never-to-be-forgotten hundred and twenty pounds. 
is all very well to watch an intelligent animal sway back- 
wards and forwards, and pick up buns with its ata 

garden, when you pay sixpence, and have done with 
it. But keeping an Man ey is no joke. That extraordinary 
animal with the pi t front teeth, the flap eyes, 


leathery hide, and the huge gouty legs, 
e done it to an 
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: ale ond puich tho cegheas by on a i 
men to be girt with Then when men were said was “a one,” and that the animal should | toasting-fork, 
would fight on the spot. would be enli yith's Hersas sound ie taamaeschentts to anim of Rasebeh, On weal Mr. C. told her that if she touched the enimal’s trunk, he would 
sufficient crop of pretty little to redeem real life from | Arab, who would take care of it for two Sines 9 wee. A Lary Bay hey to death with that tread 
dull monotony. young would have a lively in- after twelve, Mr. Chickenbody, seared by the reproachful | under kneel on her, and gore her; upon which she 
terest in the papers, in which a column or two de- ied ie Gabe tees teamed becbciains desisted. 
voted to of fashionable bloodshed might! « Ty’ oak, th’ bray’ old oak, d The horrible creature was always leading poor Chickenbody 
well a more thrilling and infinitely less pernicious sen- That has dwelt in th’ greenwood long -Rule, Britannia.” into trouble. Once it broke down a turnpike-gate, and the 
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unlucky green-grocer was fined. On another occasion, it trod 
on sixteen fox-hounds, the property of a peppy pompous 
baronet, Sir Hercules Wadlington; and it cost Mr. Chicken- 
body twenty pounds to quiet that irascible master of the 
hounds. At another time, this monstrosity, in a nocturnal 
walk, ate two-thirds of a stack of hay, and trod half a turnip- 


field into a mash ; all of which damage its luckless master had | 


to pay for. 
“ Sell him, massa,” constantly chimed in Abdallah—* sell 


him ; he no good to you; no dance for you; too much eat; | 
presently sore feet, bad legs, swollen a toothache ; then he | 


no sell at all. No good; sell him.” lam afraid Abdallah was 
a@ rascal. 

Unfortunately, in order to sell anything, it is necessary that 
there should be a buyer. Now, there was not a man in Piping- 
ton-cum-Tabor who would not as soon have thought of buy- 
ing the parish church for an observatory. Mr. De Beverley, 
who still hung about the place, certainly offered ten pounds, 
but Chickenbody had spent more than that in meal-mashes. 
In moments of rage and vexation, he thought of poisoning the 
creature, or tying him on the railway, so as to be run over. 
But in the one case he would upset the train; in the other he 
would require more pounds of prussic acid than any druggist 
would furnish him with. 

One month after the raffle, Mr. Chickenbody discovered Ab- 
dallah in an attempt to carry off the elephant, and traced him 
to Muddleton, where he had got drunk. The elephant had 
been put in the parish pound, whence, by paying a heavy fine, 
Chickenbody redeemed him. That night, Abdallah, who, 
when in a rage, spoke with rather a strong Tipperary brogue, 
was paid off and dismissed, and disappeared for a time from 
the horizon of Pipington-cum-Tabor with many wild Irish 
oaths and oriental ejaculations. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Chickenbody suggested a 
plan of more economically feeding the monster, that would 
never certainly have entered the head of her disheartened hus- 
band. Mr. C. had been much alarmed by the repeated warn- 
ings he had received from that active country justice, Sir Her- 
cules Wadlington, not to venture out with the animal in the 
middle of the day, for fear of its frightening carriage-horses or 
alarming ladies. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Chickenbody ; “ let us take advantage, 
Augustus, of the old grumpy’s warning. Take him into the 
park, and let him feed there at night. It is impossible to let 
that horrid creature go on eating into our hundred and twenty 
pounds, or we shall be in the workhouse very soon. The ani- 
mal has eaten fourteen sacks of potatoes in twelve days ; pe 4 
ae of potatoes costs us ten shillings hard money. Loo 

ere.” 

Mrs. Chickenbody made a spiteful, yet half-melancholy 
snatch at a bill-file that hung from a bureau near her chair, 
and handed them to her husband. 

He looked on them with gooseberry eyes and fallen jaw. 
There they were, all the epicure’s bills of fare for weeks ; trus- 
ses of straw, trusses of hay, sacks of potatoes, &c. Total for 
six weeks, £35, 14s. 63d. 

Chickenbody groaned. “No income would stand it. Ile is 
eating his head off, Louisa.” 

“ He is eating ours off.” 

_ “But, my dear, what you propose is felony.”—* Pooh !” 

“It's tres; We shall be info inst,” 

“Rubbish! Take him out the back way, after dark, as if 
for an airing ; then go up Gandy lane for a mile or two, till 
you reach the back of Wadlington Park; then drive the 
wretch in, and let him eat as many elm leaves and beech 
boughs as he caa get through in an hour anda half; then drive 
him quietly home, where he shall have his six pints of water, 
and the thing is done. Nonsense about difficulties. Bea man, 
Augustus.” 

“ But suppose the keepers see me, and fire at me?” 
a you may suppose anything. Don’t be a child, Chicken- 


After many unlikely suppositions, and much feeble remon- 
strance, Chickenbody was driven out of his little fortress of 
objections, and compelled to an unconditional surrender. 
That ead night, Mrs. Chickenbody drove out Chickenbody, 
and Chickenbody drove out the elephant, with fear and trem- 
bling, up the long dark lane leading to the park of Sir Her- 
cules Wadlington, that terror of v: ts, and enemy of all 
inferior beings. Our timid little wild-beast proprietor was in 
a state of peculiar alarm that evening, as there was a rumour 
that the real Arab and Mr. 7 De Beverley had been 
seen in the hbourhood of ington-cum-Tabor, and he 

mischief from their con ty. 


t was about eight o'clock of an evening towards the end of 


May ; through the soft twilight, the white May-flowers glim- 
mered, and their scent filled the air. There was no sound but 
the occasional boom of a beetle, but that nearly frightened 
Chickenbody out of his wits. They reached 
the park, and listened. About a coe of a mile away stood 
the old Tudor house, shining with lights, for there was a 
party that Sir Hercules was in all his glory, tellin, 
is interminable Indian stories. With a cautious look round, 
enbody drove in his charge, and tore him down a dozen 
small elm boughs from the nearest trees, for a preliminary 
salad. Runjeet mang ote them as elephants always eat leaves, 
Hy bey twig tly with the tip of his trunk, and tapping 
its fore-legs, to shake off the imaginary dust, before 


it 
depositing it in the huge red cavern of his mouth. Minutes 


the side-gate of 


| Sir Hercules, though a peppery “old Indian,” was no 

coward, and at once perceived that the elephant was a tame 
animal and quite harmless, and rationally concluded that he 
had escaped from its keeper, who could not be far off. All he 
had therefore to do was, he thought, to keep it at bay, and 
prevent its doing more damage than a although even 
now one enormous foot rested on a bed of Tom-Thumb ge- 
raniums, and the other on a promising plot of calceolarias. 
| Sir Hercules, therefore, with great gallantry, advanced upon 

the elephant, raising his bamboo cane in one hand, and wav- 
ing the other in the way drovers do when steering a “ diffi- 
| cult” and rather irascible ox. The instant he did so, to the 


| astonishment of everybody, Runjeet Sing reared himself up 
| on his hind-legs, and paced slowly before Sir Hercules Wad- 
| lington, nodding his big head to the tune of Poor Uncle Sam, 
| which some violins inside the house, unconscious of danger, 
| were playing. While yet in this attitude, which Chickenbody, 
| from behind a laurel-bush, regarded with mingled horror and 
| surprise, two men broke forth from behind the servants who 
| had come running to the spot; one wore a white hat, banded 
| with a rusty crape, the other wore a once white turban. 
| They were, Mr. Fitzjones de Beverley and the real Arab, who 
| had been invited to a share of the festivities of the Servants’ 
Hall. They ran forward, exclaiming, half out of breath: “ No, 
yes—no, yes; it is!” ’ 

Fitzjones bowed, and threw himself at the feet of Sir Her- 
cules; the real Arab made a salam, and did the same. Chick- 
enbody came forward and apologised for the elephant, who 
had now taken to standing on his head, on a border of hepa- 
ticas, and could not be moved by threat or entreaty, till Sir 
| Hercules stormed in and stopped Poor Uncle Sam. 
| “This man,” said the unblushing De Beverley, “ has stolen 

our elephant, Sir Hercules; he has robbed us of our litle 
j all.” 
| “Yes, he big thief)’ said Abdallah. 
| phant.” 
“Your proof, gentlemen,” said Sir Hercules, patting the 
elephant. “ How do you prove this intelligent animal to be 
ours ?” 
| , Abdallah fumbled in his pocket, and | pe ay a round 
| lump of dry clay, spoke half in Irish and half in Arabic to 
Mr. De Beverley. a is 
“ My faithful Arab,” said the arch-rogue, “tells me in his 
native language that the clay now produced is a careful im- 
pression of our elephant’s footmark. He will now, if you 
please, compare the two.” 
“ Wonderful!” said all the ladies. 
| Abdallah knelt down and lifted Runjeet Sing’s right foot, 
and for some minutes appeared to be comparing its surface 
with that of the enormous seal. At last he rose, jumped three 
| times in the air, and: “ or, Salamah, all right, massa. It’s 
}our elephant. Him bery big thief.” Here he pointed to the 
|unhappy and trembling Chickenbody, who remained dumb 
with astonishment. 

“Quite enough, quite enough,” said Sir Hercules. “I re- 
quire no more proof; it is enough for any court of justice that 
ever sat on the bench. John, give this man into custody. 
Good people, the elephant is yours: you may remove it; but 
you must remember you are bound to appear as evidence 
| when this unfortunate wretch is brought to trial.” 

Poor Chickenbody was removed, fighting, kicking, and 
loudly remonstrating. De Beverley and the real Arab re- 
mained to exhibit their elephant, and net some six or seven 
guineas, after which they made off to the nearest railway sta- 
tion, and transported Ranjeet Sing to the great metropolis. 

Poor Chickenbody was eventually released, after three ad- 
journments, on the ee ms of Porky Jenkins, whom 
some malicious people ved to have been an ae in 
De Beverley’s plot. But he never heard any more of Runjeet 
Sing, and never obtained any redresi. j 

I claim for my story a special moral, comprised in a few 
words—Never raffle for an Elephant. 





“* Massa, he rob ele- 








CONCERNING CUTTING AND CARVING; 
With some Thoughts on Tampering with the Coin of the Realm. 

I beheld, as in a Vision, the following remarkable circum- 
stances : 

‘There was a large picture, by that great artist, Mr. Q. R. 
Smith, hung up in a certain public place. It appeared to me 
that the locality partook of the nature of a market-place in a 
populous city ; and numbers of human beings beheld the pic- 
ture. A little vulgar bo’ , and looked at it; his words 
were these: “ My eye! ‘t it spicy? Rather!” A blooming 
maiden gazed ss it; and her remark was as follows: 

But 


; Sweetly a re -~ te — waggous 
for t and who recently painted a 
Sard, after poking 8 to iim 


t the picture for a little, 
p bad heavily loaded with coarse red 
and blue, such as are used for painting w ms. Another 
man came, a house-painter; and he touched the picture, in 
several parts, with a brush filled with that white material 
which is employed for the finishing of the ceiling of rooms 
which are not very carefully finished. These persons, though 
apes spoiling the picture, did honestly iniend to improve 
it; and they fancied they had much improved it. nally 
there came a malicious n, who was himself an artist; 
and who envied and hated the first artist for painting so well. 
As for this man, he busied himself upon the principal figure 


prove it with a large 





seemed hours to Chickenbody, as the monster went on with 
imperturbable deliberation with his cold collation, but at last, | in the picture. He made its eyes horribly to squint. He put 
his great jaws closed, and Chickenbody returned a great excrescence on its nose. He painted its hair a lively 


that plunged the unl m-cum-Tabor | beneath it, Q. R. Smith he pointed out the can- 

into difficulties. At that moment, I say, a cornopean, | vas to all his friends, saying “ That's Smith’s picture ; isn’t it 
on the lawn of Wadlington agen Saeee te play with shrill | beautiful ?” : ’ 

distinctness the wight ais tune of Pity Uncle Sam, which,| Into this Vision I fell, sitting by the evening fire. The im- 
borne on the night-air, uninterrupted by any other sound, | mediate occasion of this Vision was, that I had besn i 

came across the meadows towards San fine Now, that | a little volume, prettily printed and nicely bound, purporting 

lar tune was the one to which Mr. Fitzjones De Bever- | to be The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets, selected and 

had trained eet Sing to dance, and the very first sound | arranged by Coventry Patmore. There I had been pleasantly 

it had an ex effect on the unwieldly animal, for | reviving my recollection of many of the pieces, whica I had 


homeward 
little grocer of Pipingto 





instantly set off, swinging his huge limbs to and fro, in his | been taught to read and repeat as a boy at school. And as I 


in 
mammoth trot, he made across the meadows, straight for the read, a sense of wonder grew, gradually changing to a feeling 
lawn of Wadlington House, lured by that aire music. Chicken-| of indignation. 1 said CD myeelf, Surely Mr. Coventry Pat- 
body followed afar off, wringing is hands, and tearing the | more’s modesty has led him to take credit on his title-page 
wa buttons of his shirt-front in horror and vexation. for much less than he deserves. He has not merely selected 
cg bendy ae Seetene — _ pA en of ae. bee: these pieces from at ee tS ~~ out 
, cornet in the ns ( ing to his own ideas) im them. e have 
fatal tune pretiminary to the first . : thought) fh this volume, the picture of Q. R. Smith, touched 
yellower and more pompous than a -frog, was up with read and whitewash, and having the eyes and nose 
everybody to select their partners. At that momen tered by the painter of signboards. Or to s more accu- 
— crash, of a runaway he among the la and | rately, in volume, we are requested to walk 
box-trees in the shrubbery, and unjeet Sing appeared upon through ey 4 tings by great masters, almost all 
sam a rage ai rai ieee Wa git fas 
y Ww coarse 5 
indice screamed and Tan; one dandy fell into a veal-pie, and | we go on with the book, we come upon some which we 
nother sat down on a pile of jelly ; the cornet his | have known all our lives ; andevery word of whi treasured 





g- But at that moment, an unlucky incident occurred | scarlet. And having hideously — the picture, he wrote | thing 
: snzit. 


is indeed our old friend; but his nose is cut off, and one of his 
eyes is put out. Such was my first hasty and unjust impres- 
on. Every poem of those i remembered from childhood 
had a host of verbal variations from the version in which ! 
knew it. In Southey’s well-known verses about The Bell on the 
a Rock, 1 counted thirty-seven. There were a good 
many in Campbell's two poems; one called The Parrot, and 
the other about Napoleon and the British sailor. So with 
Cowper's Royal George; so with Macaulay's Armada. So with 
Scott's Young Lochinvar; so with Byron's Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib; so with Wordsworth’s poem as to the dog that 
watched many weeks by his dead master on Helvellyn; so 
with Goldsmith’s Good all, of every sort; so with Mrs. 
Hemars’ Graves of a . Mr. Patmore tells us in his 
Preface, that “in a very few instances he has ventured to 
substitute a word or phrase, where that of the author has 
made the piece in which it occurs unfit for children’s reading.” 
But on my first reading of his book, it appeared that he had 
made alterations by scores, most of them so trivial as to be 
very irritating. But I proceeded to investigate. 1 com 
Mr. Patmore’s version of each poem, with the version of each 
poem contained in the last edition of its author’s works. And 
though I found a few variations, made apparently through 
careless transcribing ; and though I was annoyed by consider- 
able disregard of the author’s punctuation and capitals; still 
it appeared that in the main Mr. Patmore gives us the pieces 
as their authors left them; while the versions of them, given 
in those books which are put into the hands of children, have 
in almost every case, been touched up by nobody knows whom. 
So that when Mr. Patmore’s book falls into the hands of men 
who made their first acquaintance with many of the pieces it 
contains, in their schoolboy days; and who naturally prefer 
the version of them which is surrounded by the associations 
of that season: Mr. Patmore will be unjustly accused of having 
cut and carved upon the dear old words. Whereas, in truth, 
the present generation has reason to complain of having been 
introduced to the wrong things in youth; so that now we 
cannot rightly appreciate the put things. And for myself, 
my first unjust suspicion of Mr. Patmore, speedily dispelled by 
investigation, led me to many thoughts upon the whole sub- 
ject of literary honesty and dishonesty in the matter. 

It seems to me quite essential that a plain principle of com- 
mon faithfulness should be driven into those persons who edit 
and publish the writings of other men. If you pretend to show 
us Raphael’s picture, let it be exactly as Raphael left it. But 
if your purpose be to exhibit the picture as touched up bi 

ourself, do not mendaciously call the picture a Raphael. Call 
it what it is: to wit, Raphael altered and improved by Snooks, 
If you take a sovereign, and drill several holes in it, and fill 
them up with lead, you will be made to feel, should you endea- 
vour to convey that coin into circulation, that though you ma 
sell it for what it is worth asa sovereign plugged with lead, 
you had better not try to pass it off upon people as a genuine 
sovereign. All this is — as may be. But there are many 
collectors and editors of little poems, Who take a golden pieee 
by Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, or Moore: and punch 
out a word here and there, and stick in their own miserable 
little plug of pinchbeck. And then, having thus debased the 
coin, they have the impudence to palm it off upon the world 
with the superscription of Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, 
or Moore. It is needful, 1 think, that some plain principles ot 
literary honesty should be instilled into cutting and carving 
editors. Even Mr. Palgrave, in his Golden Treasury, is not 
free from some measure of blame ; though his sins are as no- 
thing compared with those of the editors of school collections 
and volumes of sacred . Mr. Palgrave has not punched 
out gold to stick in pinchbeck; but in one or two glaring in- 
stances, he has punched out gold and left the vacant space. 
Every one knows that exquisite little poem of Hood's, The 
Bed. That poem consists of four stanzas. Mr. P. ve 
gives usin his book a poem which he calls The Death Ay 
and puts at the end of it the honoured name of Hood. Butit 
is not Hood’s : apy more than asovereign with one 
half of it cut off would bea true sovereign. Mr. Palgrave 
or us just two stanzas: Hood's first and last; leaving out 

e two intermediate ones. In a note, whose tone is much too 
confident for my taste, Mr. Palgrave attempts to justify this 
tampering with the coin of the realm. He says that the omit- 
ted stanzas are very ingenious, but that ingenuity is not in ac- 
cordance with pathos. But what we want is with his 
own peculiar characteristics: not Hood with the corners rub- 
bed off to please even so competent a critic as Mr. Palgrave. 
In my judgment, the two omitted stanzas are eminently cha- 
racteristic of Hood. I do not think they are very ingenious : 
they express simple and natural ft : and they are expres- 
sed with a most touching and beauty. And on the 
whole, if you are to give the to the world as Hood's, 
they seem to have an right to stand in it. If you 
give a picture of a bison, surely you should = the hump: 
even though you may think the animal w be more grace- 
ful without it. We want to have the creature as God made 
it: with the peculiarities God gave it. 

The poews which are cut and carved to the extremest de- 
gree, are hymns. There is indeed some pretext of reason here : 

ior it is necessary that hymnsshould be made, in of the 


ee Oe OT eee ee ee 
to sing them. Not that I think that this justifies the practice 
of adulterating the text. But in the few cases where a hymn 
become virtually a new 


anally : 
thought of by the people who devout 


is to be said for this tampering. For the hymn is not set 
forth as a w a ya-S ~ yas a 
piece which man: ma ve it into its present 
chepe; ond whieh in ies ios dhape Gulls ocpeailie 
You don’t daub 3 ure with waggon ; and 
still exhibit it as a You touch it up to 
your peculiar views: and then exhibit it saying merely, Is not 
that a niece picture? It is nobody's in particular. It is the 
joint doing of many men, and perhaps of many But 
where hymns are in aliterary shape, as the 


ductions of the men who wrote them, the same law of hon- 


very 
lately published b 
has made it his 


no idea to what an extent this literary 
hich ther ‘ began data ry _ dut 
Ww ere is no . It appears to me a , 
inthe interest of truth, to protest agaigat this daereditabe 
cutting and carving. are editors of school- 
books, and other collections of poetry for the young, who 
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and sacred in our memory. But we are made to feel that this 


seem incapable of giving the shortest poem by the greatest 
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poet, without improving it here and there with their red | navy, head the line of Royal guests, but it is on the sister of | such a scene as this. Their dresses were all of white—a won- 

brush. No statue is presented to us without first having its | the bride, the lovely Princess Dagmar of Denmark, followed | derful mixture of silk and lace that made them seem ethereal 

nose knocked off. And of course there is no necessity here for My her Royal mother, leading in each hand the Princess | in their lightness, as partly wrapped in long soft veils they 

squaring the poems to some doctrinal standard. It is a pure | Thyra and Prince Waldemar, that all looks are centred as with passed as noiselessly as a vision which cannot be forgotten or 

matter of the editor's thinking that he can improve the compo- | stately step they slowly pass up the centre. The Princess | described. 

sitions of Campbell, a dsmith, ——s a richly ee yh a od and THE MEETING. 

Scott, Byron, Macaulay, or Poe, that in the case of ev: a few flowers are mi wi e thick clusters of her au-| : ° 

one of hens eaulhd cneaiians the question is just this yd burn hair. All as they reach the dais turn and make a deep | wove t0 the Chesen sumse a Se Frege! wos mR > an aoe “1 
nle one: Whether Wordsworth or some pushing Teacher of | and reverend obeisance to her Majesty, and then pass on to rently even more nervous than herself attempt to kneel ~ 
locution is the best judge of what Wordsworth should say : | the seats on the South of the altar. | fin ‘iid g their mistake, rise quickly an i 4 ont ta aa 

whether we are to hold by these great poets, believing that THE ROYAL FAMILY. | ’ q { y 

they most carefully considered their most careful pieces ; or to 

hold by anybody who choose to alter them. There is some- 


not mean it. Then, and then only, does the Prince turn, as if 
Officers of the household, pursuivants, and heralds lead the | tu the Qa her, se on — a he sees them all bowing 
<, Bete ; -.| Way as before, halting and making a double line below the | to the Queen, and for the first and only time he seems irreso- 
— ome +H. —_— —— = ad ab | dais, while the Princess Mary of Cambridge, her magnificent |lute as to what che ought to do. The long keen scrutiny 
peas ai poses li 8 f which was carefully considered by | “in borne by Lady Edith Somerset, moves up the choir with | seems to have disturbed his composure at last, though only 
ee pee we bey othe ater = Zs Sahn <A the most stately grace. At the dais her attendant pauses, and | for a second, and the anthem ceases, and all retire a little 
the ee — . ai _ ily elterin bgt oe there she turns to gather her train over her arm, and, moving to the | apart, while the bride and bridegroom are left standing in the 
Negh still rt Bae fon pont the | _painter touching up | C¢2*Te, makes a profound courtesy to Her Majesty ; then passes middle of the Aaut pas,—the latter alone, the former, of course, 
Raphael. Om Bat I have = doubt whetsnover an Mr Smith 4 at once to her place on the North of the altar, in front of and | a pgs by her attendant poe woe so emped 
sy oe te hangs - . ~ just beneath those treasures of ironwork, the gates of Quintin | indeed, that in that gorgeous mass of scarlet and purple an 
Mr. con snot ou <a © ye ee eee. . g gold, they were the only group on which the eye could turn 
boners Raa va pomp sg thought he coma improve things |,.,48 She passes in the Duchess of Cambridge follows, with | with a feeling like rest from the surrounding glitter. 
2 ; > : 
better than anything of Wordsworth’s. Probably you never et at eee, ae See polars my an ss 
heard of the youthful Scotch divine who lived in the days | » = 
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THE SOLEMN CHANT. 


when stupid bigotry forbade the use of the Lord's Prayer in 
the pulpits of the Scotch church. That young divine went to 

reach foran aged clergyman who was somewhat wiser than 
his generation: and who accordingly told the young divine in 
the vestry before service that the Lord’s Prayer was habitually 
used in that church. “Is it necessary,” said the young divine, 
“ that I should use the Lord’s Prayer?” “ Not at all,” replied 
the aged clergyman, “if you can use anything better.” But 
the young divine was true to his party: and he used certain 
petitions of his own, which he estimated as improvements on 
the Lord’s Prayer.—To be continued. 


————__>_—__—- 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, |ia 


This great event duly took place, at Windsor, on the 10th 
inst. The Liverpool Mercury, of the 11th gives many parti- 
culars. We extract a portion. 


The aspect of Windsor yesterday presented a remarkable 
contrast tu its appearance on the occasion of the last royal 
solemnity in the chapel—the funeral of the Prince Consort. 
Then all was gloom; yesterday all was rejoicing. Banners 
floated from every house, the streets were crowded with well 
dressed persons, and there was a continual movement to and 
fro of distinguished individuals. The weather was beautiful. 
The guard of honour in the Castle-yard consisted of the Cold- 
streams, and the Berkshire volunteers formed guard outside 
the gates. 





by the Princes Arthur and Leopold, the latter in Highland 


the Queen, and the Princess Helena, who wears a train, gar- 
ters hers on her arm like the rest, and seats herself near the 
Duchess of Cambridge. The next is the Princess Alice, wear- 
ing a noble coronet of brilliants, who pays the same deep re- 
verence to her mother as all the rest ; then the Princess Royal, 
looking as young, as amiable, and as timid as when, with slow 
steps, she herself was led to the altar at the Chapel Royal, but 
this time leading by the hand a fine little boy, who, all un- 
awed by the stately pomp around, dragged on his mother’s 
arm, as he looked behind him at the pageant, and with diffi- 
culty brought his little feet to surmount the three steps of the 
ut pas. 

All have risen as they enier, and the Queen now rises too, 
and bows to her daughter with a kind and winning smile— 
the first that has passed across her face since she entered the 
chapel. Beethoven's noble march has been played as they 
filed in, but, as may be guessed, ils strains though beautifully 
rendered, are but little attended to in such a scene as this. 
The Queen has evidently found an object which more deeply 
interests her, and ins’ of ae herself she remains at the 
closet window, watching her royal children as they pass one 
after another to their seats beneath, and even when they are 
seated she leans over the front and remains gazing down at 
them steadily with an expression of fond pride which is un- 


mistakable, and in which no trace of grief can be discovered 
now. 























dresses of the royal tartan. All bow and courtesy deeply to 





Handel’s march from Joseph had been played at entering, 
but all music had ceased as the party stood around the altar 
till its strains broke out with the solemn words of the cho- 
rale:— 

This day, with joyful heart and voice 
To Heav’'n be raised a nation’s pray’r ; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 

Thy blessing to the wedded pair. * 

So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 

The sunshine of their early days ; 

But happiness in endless round 

Shall still encompass all their ways. 


The exquisitely soft music of this chant, at once solemn and 
sorrowful, was composed by the late Prince Consort. It may 
have been this, or the associations and life-long memories 
called up beneath her, but certain it is that as the hymn com- 
menced, Her Majesty drew back from the window of tue pew, 
and after an effort to conceal her emotion, gave way to her 
tears and almost sobbed, nor did she throughout the rest of 
the ceremony entirely recover her composure. 

The bridal party saw nothing of this; the Bride’s face was 
turned,from the pew, and the Queen was withdrawn too much 
from the front for the Prince to see her, though his looks were 
often turned in that direction. 

We now quote another paper. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 








As the solemn chant ended the Prelates advanced to the 
At eleven in the morning the nave of the chapel was filled 7am BRIpESRceN. ‘with the usual yh ty Be ce ype mln 
4 with 900 privileged spectators, principally composed of the; Great officers precede him, but they are little heeded: all together here in the sight of God and in the face of this con- 
] aristocracy. The spectacle was elegant and imposing As thc eyes are turned upon the Prince of Wales, who, in his uni-| gregation to join together this man and this woman in holy 
1 Prince and Princess moved to the chapel they were greeted | form of General, but wearing over all the insignia and purple matrimony.” There is a solemn pause after that adjuration 
e with enthusiastic cheers. ; | mantle of a Knight of the Garter, comes slowly up the choir, | in which they are charged to auswer if there was any im s 
: Before ten o'clock the town was all astir, royal carriages, | partly accompanied, partly followed, by his brother-in-law, | diment to their marriage, and then, after a moment, ihe Pri. 
d with their postillions in their gay liveries, to move | the Prince of Prussia, and his uncle, the Duke of Saxe Co- | mate passed on to “ Wiit thou Albert Edward have this we 
1, about, dashing private equipages rattled through the streets, | burg, similarly robed. The Wedding March is played as they | man to thy wedded wife, to live together after God's ordinance 
ot which were crammed with pedestrians, and the highest tothe move up with stately ease, and the Queen rises and comes | in the holy estate of matrimony ? Wilt thou love her, comfort 
4 lowest alike wore the Coventry wedding favours. . _ | fully forward as the haut pas is reaclied, and the three ascend | per honour and keep her in sickness and in health ; ‘and. for- 
ot Within the castle yard and in places commanding a view | and turn in line towards her, bowing deeply. The Duke of | saking all other keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both 
oa of the procession, platforms with seats rising one above the | Saxe Coburg and the Prince of Prussia retire to the South | shall five ?” To this the Prince rather bowed than responded 
2s other were erected, and from ten o'clock till noon train after | side of the altar, and the bride m, after kneeling a few | hig utterance was so indistinct. To the same question, “ Wilt 
od train arrived at the railway station all filled with the most ele- | seconds in prayer, rises and stands “ the rose and expectancy | thon, Alexandra Caroline Maria, have this man to thy wedded 
n- gvntly dressed women, noblemen and gentlemen. Every car- | of this fair state,” in the centre of the haut pas, alone, with | husband?’ the reply was just audible, but nothing more 
e. riage the railway companies could make available, first, | bis face towards the Queen. though, as usual, every ear was strained to catch it. , 
he second, or third class, and even state carriages, were called) Such an occasion is one iu which few men appear to advan-| But to the words—" I take thee, Alexandra, to my wedded 
ve into requisition, and the occupants of them on arriving at tage; yet the Prince gains by passing through it. With| wife to have and to hold from this day forward, for better for 
d; Windsor proceeded, for the most part, to the platforms we have | the easy grace that seems natural to all his actions he| worse for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health. to love 
i referred to, and by eleven o'clock they presented the gayest | stood alone, the watched and observed of all the observers, | and to cherish, till death us do part, according to God's holy 
ne and most charming sight. neither bashful nor confident, but with a manly royal bearing | ordinance: and thereto I plight thee my troth,” the Prince re- 
we Every one was dressed as if taking an immediate part inthe | that became his illustrious birth and exalted station. He peated clearly, word for word, after his Grace though now, 
sut wedding within the walls of the chapel—rich white or light | looked around upon the splendid scene for a moment again, when pe the turn of the young bride, she could be 
oo silks, the most delicate and choicest wedding bonnets adorned | quietly and easily; and his every movement, his look, | peard only to answer almost inaudibly, and her cheeks were 
his the youth and beauty which all England seemed to have con- | his very bearing, seemed in their vivid likeness to his Royal | suffused with acrimson flush, and she seemed very nervous, 
ait- centra‘ed in that little spot. Prominent among them came | father to impress and amaze all—even those who by their rank| To the question “ Who iveth this Woman to be married 
ac- out in bold relief the bright uniforms of peers and mili and station might be supposed to be most familiar with his | t this Man.” the royal father of the bride only bowed and 
his officers, and again with them contrasted pleasantly the black | features. moved towards the Princess, who was removing her glove 
ub- simple evening dress of those who were not entitled to wear THE BRIDE hurriedly. Then the Primate joined their hands, and in a 
ve. more ornamental dresses. Never did the castle yard present 4 | entered and stood clear, soft voice, firmly and deliberately repeated the words: 
ha- gayer or more glorious spectacle; it were vain for the pen of “ In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, “ With this ring 1 thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and 
us : the journalist to attempt so to describe it as to convey a cor- Queen lily and rose in one,” with all my worldly goods I thee endow ; in the name of the 
wi rect appreciation of the beauty of the scene, and those who | tne fairest and almost the youngest of all her lovely train that | Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Then 
the witnessed it will not readily forget it. bloomed in fair array behind her. Though not agitated, she | they rose, while the Primate joined their hands and said the 
d's, By eleven o'clock the seats were occupied, and at about half- appeared nervous the soft, delicate bloom of colour which | final words “ Those whom God hath joined together let no 
you past all eyes were turned eagerly in one direction, namely, of ordinarily imparts a look of joyous happiness to her expres- | man put asunder.” 
mp : the Castle hill, watching for the first of the proces- sive features, had all but disappeared as, with head bent down,| The bride and bridegroom next joined hands, and, turning 
— sion. They were not kept long in anxiety, for in a few minutes | hut glanciag her eyes occasionally from side to side, she | to the Q gave more a nod of kindly friendship than a 
nadie the carr were seen on their way from the state entrance | moved slow! up towards the altar. She was supported on | bow of state, which the Queen returned in kind. In another 
a of the P to the west entrance of the Chapel. The pro-| ihe right by her Royal father, Prince Christian o Denmark, minute the Queen, giving a similar greeting to the Princess, 
= cession extended apparently nearly the whole length of the| 44 on the left by the Duke of Cambridge. From the way | quitted the closet, and the whole pageant went pouring in a 
f the route. her features are now shaded by the veil and her looks bent rgeous stream or flood of colours of waving plumes and 
9 are The Times contains what follows. forward it - difficult = maid a. a , but as she flaming jewels, out of the choir. 
; she dro er arm, and for the first time ap- . 
ctice THE QUEEN nears the altar ps rm, THE DEJEUNER, 
‘ » ont , beneath the folds of her veil a large bouquet of orange 
, wears the simplest and plainest of widow’s weeds—a widow’s | Pears a ; ; After the return of the wedding party to the Castle, and the 
foo cap, a black slik dress with white collar and cuffs, and black + tee ag carried in a princely gift from the Maharajah Dhuleep ceremony of attestation had been gone through in presence of 
s ori- gloves. The only colours which appear upon her are the star | >4°S2- mess OF THE BRIDE. the ro f guests and the high officers of state, a dgeuner was 
never of the Order of the Garter, and its blue ribbon, narrowed to THE D u : ney in the dining room to the royal guests, and in St. 
some- the width Her Majesty usually wears, across her left shoulder.| On these occasions, we believe, the dress of the bride ranks George’s Hall a dejeuner was served to the Diplomatic Corps, 
ot set She looks well in health, but thinner and older, with the per- | in — estimation as only second in importance to the| ihe jadies in waiting, and to the very numerous <n pre- 
a of deep grief and care stamped on e linea- | cele’ on of the ceremony itself, which is to be regretted, for ‘ony of the marriage in the choir of chapel, 
ras manent traces Pp grie very : - ~ 4 ~,. | sent at the ceremony arriage : 
resent ment of her features. a lady’s dress, like a lady’s beauty, can only be described by its amoun to about four hundred persons. _ 
rpose. She stands at the window of the royal pew, a little with-| effect. It is embroid with white silk, trimmed with silver, |“ pe w ding cake on the royal table was divided into three 
,; and drawn from general gaze, and only to seen at all by those | which can just be discerned in rich designs glittering between compartments ; the middle o octangular form, contained a 
ling to on the opposite side of the choir, glancing quietly into the in- | the snowy folds. The traditional white is not, however, de-| -iuere altar in the centre, with a cupid at each angle holding 
Is not terior, while the Duke of Saxe-Coburg speaks, and a) tly | parted from, though over all she wears a t bodice with | . of wed cake. 
is the explains to her the ents going on below for the great|open sleeves of white silk, embroid with a, second welding <a was placed in the middle of the 
. But ceremony which has drawn her forth her mourning and|and which, falling tight, set off her tapering waist table in St. George’s . It weighed about ty 
ne eeclusion. After a few minutes she seats herself a little away | faultless symmetry of form to absolute pertection. Her gor-| #14 formed an octagon, covered with white each side 
of ond from the window, and the duke retires, the Hon. Mrs. us train of white and silver is borne by eight young , | displaying alternatel medallions of the Prince of Wales, the 
bserve, Bruce, clad, like the queen, in deep mourning, taking his | between the os fifteen and twenty, the choice and | oom TF Great Britai, medallions of the Princess Alexandra, 
’ Praise place.’ flower of the scions of our most ancient The | snd the arms of Denmark. The cornice was formed of large 
= THE ENTRANCE OF THE PROCESSION. young ladies = —— with Phan a ody btm The cake was decorated we orange blossom sad 
w Itis 12 o'clock, and the noise of the cheering can be heard leetetion ‘a Pig~ Agee - jasmine andthe top was surmounted by a vaee ied with « 
t of the outside, and then a pause, broken after a few minutes by the —_ or Baris whose tile are almost as familiar as the |}, mine bouquet. 
ks with great rustle and peculiar hum which the great mass of visi- | 24mes of our Aings o _ _ ‘THE DEPARTURE. 
wractice tors in the nave make on rising. The first of the three pro- THE BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. At 4 o'clock their Royal Highnesses the Princ» and Prnoews 
cessions is at hand, but no one moves in the choir till the glit- It is quite superfinous to say how they looked, as, robed in| of Wales took their departure for H. M. marine resideues, 
», I had tering file is seen, headed by heralds and great officers of state, | 4. white. and in veils, followed their royal | Osborne, Isle of Wight. ; : 
in had coming rank in rank in stately order, filing off to the right and pe ae footsteps, though, as they were not going to| The members of Royal family und moet of the 
altering left as they enter the choir, till they reach the dais, which none md they seemed’ tb think themselves relieved from | Royal visitors followed the Prince and Princess to the Grand 
a duty, i ‘ be married, where the Princess of Wales leave of her pa- 
but the most illustrious may the necessity looking on the ground, and glanced about Entrance, where ~ 
school THE ROYAL GUESTS. and turned to ose and.enather, and made believe to look, a emmcabenabediane. Sede Beet aodian an 
Singh, with Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar and the | they did not know hear they comman oe carriage ’ outriders scarlet 
6 eat Prince of i , in his uniform as captain in the English their full tribute of admiration, even behind such a lady in veries, passed slowly round the Quadrangle of the Castle. 
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A second open carriage and four conned the Countess of 
Morton, Lady in Waiting to the Princess ; Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, 
Comptroller to the Prince, and Mrs. Knollys, and Lieut.-Col. 
Keppel, Equerry in Waiting. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales ~~ under the hey IV. way and proceeded 
to the Windsor station of the Great Western railway. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Basingstoke at 
5.7 P. M., where an address was presented by the Mayor, in 
the presence of almost 4,000 spectators. The royal — re- 
sumed their journey at 5.12, arriving at Southampton at 6.12 
Here, in, the — party were presented with an address 
by the Mayor (Mr. H. Perkins), attended by the corporation, 
to which his Royal Highness briefly re; 
afterwards embarked on board the 
Osborne, 

The Peninsula and Oriental screw-steamer Ceylon, manned 
yards, with light at end ot each yard, the shipping firing a 
ag salute as the yacht, escorted by the Zifin, left the dock. 
‘The cheering was of the most hearty and vociferous descrip- 
tion. The princess was dressed in white satin, and wore an 
ermine mantle. 

THE MEETING OF BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

Postponing till next week much other interesting detail, we 
must make room for the following : 

When the Princess arrived at Gravesend, the Prince was 
anxiously waiting at the wharf. At last the gangway was run 
on shore, and in another moment the Prince hurried along the 
deck of the Victoria and Albert towards the entrance of the 
saloon. At the same moment a young and graceful figure 
passed rapidly along the interior of the latter, and at the 
threshold his Royal Highness saluted,with the ardour of a lover, 
= = wy the respect of a gentleman, the lips of his in- 
tended bride. It was an honest, hearty English kiss, and the 
English people cheered it in a perfect paroxysm of approba- 


tion. 
A WELCOME. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
exandra! 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 
Make music, O bird in the new-budded bowers! 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 
Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 
Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra ' 
Sea-kings’ daughter, as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 
O joy to the ple and joy to the throne, 
Come to us, love us and make us your own : 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
lexandra ! 


, and immediately 
yal Yacht Fairy for 





COTOPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Cauncu, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
No. 772 Broadway, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Apmission, 85 Cents. 


G. CO. DE MARINI, 
Graduate of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated 

with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No, 60 East THIrty-FourtH Sr., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 
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The Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

The journals are filled with glowing descriptions of the 
Princess Alexandra's triumphant ride through London on the 
7th inst-, and with still more ornate accounts of the royal nup- 
tials at Windsor, on the 10th. Both events took place accord- 
ing to the d beforehand—the one a match- 
less display of popular feeling, neither provoked nor stimula- 
ted by any gorgeous pageant; the other a spectacle of exceed- 
ing brilliancy, wherein were grouped together in compact but 
glittering space the very flower of the realm, and yet wherein 
was not wanting that amari aliquid which is held by the sen- 
sitive to be a flavour toall humanenjoyments. Dull and cold 
must have been the hearts of any present in the Chapel Royal 
that day, who did not sympathize to the full with the 
couple launched before them upon the stream of life, in gilded 
bark and with all favouring breezes; duller still and colder, 
who did not yearn for an instant towards the one sorrow- 
stricken looker-on—the gracious lady who, in the mrrriage of 
her son, must have felt her own loss renewed. 

When we say that the journals are filled with details of 
these occurrences in the popular as in the royal life of Eng- 
land, we mean not only the broad-sheets up to the 11th inst., 
published at home—these may well dilate hereon ; our neigh- 
bours round about us take up the joyous theme, and for once 
permit their war correspondence to be crowded out, in order 

that they may reproduce the minutest and most exuberant re- 
citals. And here too, before proceeding further, let us make 
grateful acknowledgment that not & few of them, in laying 
aside the most urgent claims upon their space connected 
with their own local affairs, have also laid aside, for the nonce, 
much bitterness of international prejudice. Frank and hearty 
are their congratulations ; sincerely put are their good-wishes 





2. | few words however on this point. 


for the welfare of the Heir Apparent and his charming bride; 
profound their respect for our Queen; distinct their avowal 
that there is ground for legitimate pride in the aspect and 
bearing of the country. This is all compatible with sundry 
hits at English bungling in the matter of processions and 
crowded streets, and with a little quiet self-glorification on 
the better way in which New York manages these things. A 


Devoting very ample space to the nuptial ceremony at 

Windsor, we have been compelled to postpone till next week 

any record of the fair Dane’s voyage, and of the progress from 

Gravesend to Paddington. It was on the way through the 
city proper of London, immediately under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, that the lack of order was 
manifest and that danger of serious mishap was incurred. The 
police force was not sufficiently numerous. The crowd surpass- 

edall calculation and all precedent. There wasa mere handful 

of cavalry as an escort. As a procession, there was nothing 
to see, save one carriage that contained the cynosure of all 

eyes, for the showy civic equipages are stale to the cocknies anc 

were quite superfluous on the occasion. The Mansion House, 

splendidly decorated and an object therefore of entertainment 

to the waiting masses, stands at a point where several roads 

converge. The pressure here was terrific; the delay un- 

seemly. But there was no loss of life or limb, either here or 

on any part of the five miles of human beings, thronging the 

pavements and clustered upon balconies and house-tops. Our 

critical friends here, by way of pointing their animadversions, 

describe the tumult of joy, the frenzy of excitement, and then 

express their horror at the fact that six women were crushed 

to death during the festivities. It is true—and most deeply 

do we deplore it—there was such a human sacrifice. But it 

did not occur, we say, during the passage through the capi- 

tal, nor at Windsor on the wedding-day. The tragedy was 

enacted in London, on the night of the 10th, during the ge- 

eral illumination, when a countless multitude took possession 

of every avenue. We share the contempt in which all the 

gingerbread of our great civic corporation is held; but the 

Mayor and Aldermen have not upon their consciences the 

blood of these poor victims of accident.—Again, a contrast has 

been complacently drawn between New York and London in 

the matter of public spectacles, and the preservation of order 

thereat; and Albert Edward is reminded of the aspect of the 

streetsof this city,during two memorableand magnificent shows 

got up in his honour. This souvenir is invoked with apparent, 

but only apparent, appropriateness. Without dwelling upon 

the difference between populations of one million and of three 

millions respectively ,there is a distinction infinitely more mark- 

ed. Here, almost without exception, Military Companies or 

Firemen, one or both, constitute the imposing parts of a pro- 

cession. And how these can clear their own way, must be ob- 

vious to any observer. Can any one imagine a crowd refusing 

to open a passage, when the 7th or the 22nd N. Y. Volunteers 

are in motion, or when “ forward!” is the word with the stal- 

wart Firemen, scarcely less martial in their tread? Any car- 

riage may be impounded by a mob, if the mob be pressing and 

the few troops under gentle orders. 

On the whole, this tumultuous display of blended loyalty 

and curiosity has thrust into the shade all ordinary topics of 
interest. And as ingenious and eloquent reporters have de- 
tailed the proceedings step by step, so have philosophers tried 
to trace the causes of this prodigious outburst of national en- 
thusiasm Some of these investigations will probably be of- 

fered tothe reader anon. Meantime, it were wisest to attri- 
bute the phenomenon to a variety of influences. You may num- 
ber among them, apportioning to each such prominence as 
seems most fitting—a natural reaction from mourning 
over the death of the Prince Consort—a desire to 
testify to our widowed Sovereign, that the whole country 
views with pride and pleasure an event that promises 
to perpetuate her dynasty—esteem for the amiable 
young Prince himself, the hero of all this festivity—satisfaction, 
for sundry sufficient reasons, that the bonds of German cousin- 
ship are not strengthened by this match—contentment that 
the training and character of both Prince and Princess give 
assurance of another court, in which all the virtues of domes- 
tic life shall be associated with all regal splendour—a possible 
sense in some quarters that England, in modern times, has 
done injustice to Denmark, and a vague idea of reparation here- 
in—something of the yearning of a maritime nation towards 
a daughter of the old “ Sea-Kings”—a dash of political fore- 
sight—a human leaning towards youth and love and beauty— 
finally, for this too must be owned, a craving for excitement, 
which grows beyond question upon the whole civilized world, 
keeping pace with the activity of the press which piques us 
into an intimate acquaintance with everything and every- 
body, and aided by facilities of locomotion that are offered 
on every side. If the reader can determine which of these 
hinted motives, or whether any of them, would probably have 
moved him or her to undergo fatigue and risk and inconve- 
nience and pressure, on the occasion—let him or her do so. 
We cannot presume to settle the point for the nation at large, 
or to define precisely what were the first symptoms of the epi- 
demic. We only know that it grew, spread, flamed out. We 
only pray certain observers to take note that a people, who 
can be so wrought up on so peaceful an inducement, may be 
formidable under othercircumstances. There is much more to 
be said; but the world moves on, even though Prince and Prin- 


The Latest Mails from Europe. 

The Parliamentary proceedings are not yet piquant.—Th< 
few words that have been exchanged on American relations are 
printed elsewhere.—Mr. Cobden has made another unsuccess- 
ful attempt to damage the Admiralty, inflicting more injury 
upon himself in the process, than accrued to that frequent 
and not undeserving target for reproach. But Mr. Cobden was 
out of his element, and failed again to move the House of 
Commons.—He and Mr. Bramley-Moore and others did more 
damage to the Foreign Office, in a debate upon the dispute 
with Brazil, fixing upon Earl Russell a disposition to bully 
weak powers, which has become almost as notorious as his 
tendency to lecture strong ones. Nevertheless, nothing came 
of the debate ; and the difference is in a fair way of adjustment. 
—Prince Alfred, detained from his brother’s wedding, by ill- 
ness at Malta, is said to be progressing towards recovery. He 
can console himself with his commission, being now a Lieu- 
tenant in H. M. Navy. 

The tidings of the Polish insurrectionists are obscure and 
variable. It is however war to the knife. Langiewitz, a 
leader of the insurgents, is proclaimed Dictator, while the Czar 
on the other hand is said to have declared, in reply to diplo- 
matic remonstrances, that he will make no terms with the 
Poles until they lay down their arms.—Paris, as usual, is the 
centre of intrigues and reports in connection with the rising. 
Irresponsible Liberals counsel intervention; Anglophobic 
editors reiterate the old twaddle about England leaving 
France in the lurch, after encouraging her to remonstrate. 
But Louis Napoleon knows England too well, to suppose that 
she would go to war with Russia on behalf of Poland, or that her 
voice of lament and protest would be hushed because action 
could not follow the utterance. 





North and South. 

The chief event of the week is the fall—not of Charleston 
and Vicksburgh, good reader—but of Gold and Cotton, the 
former having come down about 30 per cent within the last 
month, and the latter being sympathetically depressed. Some 
single individual in Wall Street must surely be able to ex- 
plain correctly this change, seeing that every one has a theory : 
but itis impossible so to balance the conflicting opinions as to 
set forth any statement with confidence. The two most promi- 
nent causes however are said to be, theworking of Mr. Chase’s 
financial schemes, and a belief that Southerners are becoming 
seriously embarrassed for provisions and supplies in certain dis- 
tricts—that Richmond is to be abandoned as the capital of the 
Confederacy—in short that the tough “ backbone of the Rebel- 
lion,” which has been so often broken in print or by voice, is 
at last on the point of giving way. Having almost ceased to 
utter predictions, or even to account for the moral phenomena 
that every day brings forth, we can but remark that a peculiar 
degree of confidence does possess that strange compound—the 
public mind. Perhaps it is onlyareaction. Meantime gigan- 
tic enterprises are still afoot ; but several of them appear to 
be at a stand still, and where there is activity of movement, 
there is correspondent briskness in the coinage of news. 

To the record of each week’s naval and military occur- 
rences, ought to be prefixed a retractation of errors inadver- 
tently embodied in the previous issue. Thus to-day we must 
blow to the winds the story of the U. S. blackamoor regiment 
trapped and captured in Florida, while on the gentle errand 
of “ raising” the plantation negroes. On the contrary, these 
new levies are now said to have captured Jacksonville, and 
to have behaved on the occasion with singular forbearance. 
This is the tenour of the general report : and we trust that this 
part of it corresponds better with the detail, than does the ac- 
count of these gentry rivalling the volunteer white troops, in 
action, tally with letters from the scene of operation that we 
have seen, in a N.Y. evening paper, copied from a Boston negro- 
phile contemporary.—This is one correction. The other per- 
tains to the gun-boat Indianola, which has as many lives as 
the Flying Dutchman, and is’perpetually changing her ensign 
Now she sails under the Stars and Stripes; now under the 
Stars and Bars; now itur ad astra, she is blown up in a par- 
oxyism of alarm, occasioned by the ghost of a “Turreted 
Monster ;” now she is recaptured by Admiral Farragut, U. 8., 
and restored to her original owners. He caught her, ramour 
has it, at Hard Times Bend—significant perhaps of hard times 
for correct information. 

And as with this one mysterious steamer, so with the Ad- 
miral’s squadron. We are greatly in the dark. Did they all 
pass Port Hudson? The question remains to be answered. 
So too with the proceedings of the U. 8S. Yazoo expedition, 
from which fragmentary and sometimes contradictory infor- 
mation is sent on hither in Western telegrams. It may how- 
ever be credited that, while the original expedition is checked 
on its passage to the Yazoo river, a considerable force, with se- 
veral iron-clad gun-boats, is essaying a passage by another se- 
ries of bayous and streams, which is to bring it out to that 
same destination, but far below Yazoo City and in fact only 
twenty miles above Haines Bluff. Whatever the result of 
these various attempts, it is impossible not to admire the 
skill, perseverance, and audacity, with which the natural fea- 
tures of the country are turned to account by the U. 8. officers, 
naval and military. The destruction of private property is 
however enormous, in the prosecution of these various enter- 
prises. Cutting levees, and flooding large tracts of land, are 
among the ordinary processes of the war.—In strange con- 


cess are wedded ; and other matters claim attention. If we stay | trast with all this activity by land and water is the quiet that 
to do more than throw an old shoe after them, with the 
heartiest of good-wishes as they drive off to enjoy their honey- 


prevails the regiments and the shipping 





moon, we should do injustice to that other world. 





among congregated 
at Port Royal, 8. C., with the presumed intention of attacking 
Charleston or Savannah. 
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The U. 8. General Hooker’s army on the Rappahannock is 
still under the influence of King Mud, and we only hear from 
time to time of skirmishes between pickets, or of scouting cav- 
alry parties threatening now this point, now that.—General 
Rosencranz, U. 8., at Nashville and Murfreesboro comes more 
seriously into contact with the Confederate troops ; and more 
than one encounterisannounced. But we weary of saying to- 
day what we may have to retract in our next; and therefore, 
as none of these engagements can turn the scale, we pass them 
over.—More grave are the apprehensions entertained with re- 
gard to a new Confederate invasion of Kentucky, already com- 
menced. General Burnside has been appointed to command the 
Department of Ohio, with a view to meeting the threatened 
danger. At present, it is impossible to tell whether the move- 
ment is to be on a large scale, or whether it will in the main 
resemble those guerilla raids, that have been common since 
the war commenced. 

The Union has lost a very valuable and much esteemed sol- 
dier, in General Edwin V. Sumner,-who died a week since in 
temporary retirement at Syracuse. He had thrown up his 
command in Northern Virginia, when General Hooker was 
appointed to succeed General Burnside.—A still heavier loss 
is reported, namely one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
men, absentees and deserters from the army! !—Nothing de- 
finite is known of the Conscription Bill going into operation. 
—The President still hesitates to act upon the crazy recom- 
mendation of certain inflamed and unreasoning journalists, in 
the matter of Letters-of-Marque. 

A great expenditure of tongue and ink is made daily, over 
the Connecticut Elections soon to take place. Unable to see 
with the eyes of our neighbours, we cannot perceive that the 
question of peace or war hangs in any way whatever on this 
issue. The two great parties in this country may have much 
at stake—which is to us a matter of supreme indifference ; we 
only doubt whether the country itself will be materially 
affected by the result.—The Senate of New Jersey has “ re- 
solved” that all the laws ought to be obeyed, even though 
some of them may be unconstitutiona! and may require test- 
ing hereafter—a set off, in some degree, to the more violent, 
opposition of the House. 


The French Government on Mediation. 

Our valued contemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
throws light upon the answer which has probably been made 
to Mr. Seward’s tart refusal to entertain the last French sug- 
gestions. The Courrier learns from Paris that the tone of the 
despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys to M. Mercier is likely to 
be dignified and firm, while keeping within the bounds of 
friendly relation. The Cabinet of the Tuileries regrets that it 
has not been better understood, and in spite of all Mr. Seward’s 
arguments still maintains its own view. Absolved, by the 
failure of its approaches, from such obligation to amicable in- 
terposition as her old sympathies for the United States might 
entail on her, France falls back with regret upon the attitude 
ofa simple spectator of the conflict, and will for the future 
limit herself to following the course of events. 

All this may mean any thing—or nothing. Only, the Em- 
peror has hereby shaken himself clear from all the sentiment 
that connected France and the United States, d-propos to La- 
fayette and the War of Independence. 


The Atlantic Telegraph. 

There lies before us, in neat pamphlet form, a report of the 
proceedings that took place at the Chamber of Commerce, on 
the 4th inst., when a meeting was called to further the bold 
endeavour to complete “ the whispering gallery of the world.” 
To note in detail all that was said would not suit the limited 
space at our command; neither is the enterprise itself now 
brought forward with the irresistible attraction of novelty. 
Our purpose is simply to reiterate that it assumes more and 
more, by falling into the hands of men of business, a business- 
like and practical tone.—Besides the Association named 
above, other corporate bodies, representing the wealth and 
commercial energy of this metropolis, have taken the matter 
up. The Stock-Exchange and the Produce-Exchange, each 
within its own sphere, are interested. The shares being now 
put down from £1,000 to £5, the smallest capitalist may ven- 
ture a trifle in a project, into which several large capitalists 
have deliberately put their money, in the fullest confidence 
that they will presently draw good dividends. 

Reverting to the pamphlet and compelled to epitomise, here 
are two or three of the points that strike us, derived from the 
statements of Mr. Cyrus W. Field and other speakers at 
the meeting.—Unbroken telegraphic communication now 
exists from San Francisco to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
from the West Coast of Ireland to Omsk in Siberia and Bag- 
dad in Turkish Arabia.—Forty-four submarine cables are now 
in operation ; their aggregate length amounts to 8906 miles, and 
the longest measures 1535.—The actual transmission of mes- 
sages across the Atlantic, in the autumn of 1858, is established 
beyond peradventure.—The importance of the projected work 
to certain American traders was very tersely put by a member 
of the British Government. “In'a few months,” said he to 
Mr. Field, “when the line from England to India shall be 
completed, your merchants will have no chance to compete 
with the English merchants, unless you complete this work.” 

Lastly, we desire to express the extreme satisfaction with 
which we have read certain remarks that fell from Mr. A. A. 
Low, the most conspicuous of the Chamber of Commerce as- 
sailants of England in the matter of the Confederate steam- 
ers built at Liverpool, and the rash advocate of Letters-of- 
Marque. ,There has been a question raised, touching the expedi- 
ency of patronizing a line of communication whereof both ter- 











mini would be on British soil. Our government on this point has 
made or offered certain pledges, in reference to the contin- 
gency of war. No matter what these are, we desire to signal- 
ize the frankness and magnanimity, with which this gentleman 
has expressed his perfect reliance on the honour and good 
faith of Great Britain as to maintaining them. His declaration 
tothis end was simple and emphatic, and was creditable no 
less to his intelligence than to his high-mindedness. 


—_— o——- 


pAusic. 


It came to pass precisely as was anticipated. Madame Medori 
has appeared as Norma, and has made the part herown. Nothing 
could be more thorough than her triumph on Monday evening. 
There was throughout her performance a grandeur, not unrelieved 
by touches of tenderness, that vividly recalled to us the Grisi of 
the olden days, the Grisi who was the Italian Opera of London and 
Paris, a score of years before she brought to this country the re- 
lics of her magnificent presence. But without reverting to com- 
parisons, and without dwelling upon detail, we may set down that 
acrowded and fashionable and critical audience was really moved 
to enthusiasm by the many excellences of the rendering. 
Madame Medori stirred up all languid pulses; and to 
say this in New York, is to risk being hyperbolical in 
praise.—She was very ‘ably seconded by Mlle. Sulzer in Adelgisa. 
The well-known daos were consequently delicious.—Bellini’s im- 
mortal work wes wonderfully improved by the First Tenor, Signor 

ding to the part of Fullio, deemed by many of 
the tribe to be, for them, infra dig. His voice does not improve 
in sweetness; but his large manner, artistic skill, and spirited im- 
personation, carry an audience altogether with him.—Biachi as 
the High Priest gave a completeness to the entertainment, which 
will cause Monday evening to be marked witha white stone in the 
memory of many who were present. A little less coarseness in 
the Chorus, and a little less of orchestral clang and clash, would 
have sent even a critic home rejoicing. 

On Wednesday came another triamph for Madame Medori, and 
by no means an expected one. From orma to Linda, what a des- 
cent for such an artist! How could she, who seems to be inden- 
tified with the grand, assume the role of a village maiden? They 
who doubt the dual ability should see her in “ Linda di Chamou- 
nix” when next it is given. In person only is there a momentary 
drawback; but the sense of this passes off, as soon as voice and 
manner assume their sway.—As Pierrotto, Mile. Sulzer made a most 
fa ble impression, and received her well-merited share of ap- 
plause,—Bellini could not but be most acceptable as Antonio, and 
Biachi as the Prefetto.—The novelty of the evening however was the 
appearance of the second Tenor, Signor Minetti. Max Maretzek, 
whom we have complimented so highly upon the remarkable 
adaptation of his company, each to each, must hz.» heen desirous 
of making one exception among his male artists, as, in Madame 
Orbalani-Bifusi, he has one among his fairer subjects. Signor Mi- 
netti is slight and sweetly and delicately-voiced, knowing well how 
to turn his accomplishments toaecount. But the vane points just 
now to robustness. Max Maretzek is wise to trim his sails ac- 
cordingly—and was very wise to repeat “‘ Norma” last night. 











Drama. 


It would appear that the subject of punishment as applied to 
matrimonial infidelity possesses a strange faecination for the com- 
mon class of novel readers and theatre-goers in this generation. 
Once, perhaps, the popular taste was otherwise disposed. In the 
primitive days of the frisky Richardson, Jenny and Jessamy were 
permitted—after due season of billing and cooing—to withdraw 
into an agricultural Paradise, and thereafter nourish themselves on 
milk and bliss to the end of their days. The respectable Sir 
Charles Grandison found favour then, and Baucis and Philemon 
were the accepted models of conjugal excellence. It is true, in- 
deed, that Mr. Henry Fielding, and others like him, with their 
coarse jokes and shocking habits of dissipation, were doing their 
utmost to rub the enamel off of social propriety; and I dare say 
that there were thorns with the roses then, and that false hearts 
throbbed in fair bosoms—just as now—while gay Lotharios ab- 
ducted sweet Olivias, and Captain Wragges distinguished them- 
selves in the pursuit of “ moral agriculture.” But were people in 
old times as fond of “ the moral drama’’ as people are now-a-days ’ 
It may be, but—on the nil nisi mortwis principle—let us hope that 
they were not. The early English novels, certainly, are not “sen- 
sational ;”’ and, as to the plays—it is a painful fact that many of 
them make a joke of adultery, and look with great kindness upon 
vice. But in our time, nothing seems to interest the multitude so 
deeply as a tale of conjugal infidelity, visited in the sequel with the 
wages of sin. Our popular novels—especially those written by 
gifted females—never fail to introduce the erring and heart-broken 
wife, while our stage has caught the French fever for spectacles of 
intrigue, which, however, are sickly in their sentimentalism, and 
lack altogether the cleverness and pungency of the Gallic models. 
Two specimens of broken matrimonial bonds have, within the week 
past, been exhibited at two of the city theatres, and have very 
much interested the populace. The plays of “ Jessie Mc- 
Lane,” at Laura Keene's, and “ East Lynne,” at the Winter 
Garden, relate to the same topic and illustrate the same idea. In 
each, a wife leaves her husband; in each, the wife snffers, from 
subsequent remorse ; in each, the wife wishes that she had re- 
mained at home. Here then, is a great moral lesson for married 
people—that husband and wife ought to imitate Dr. Watt’s bre- 
thren, and dwell together in unity. Is it a superfiuous lesson’ 
Let those interested judge. My individual opinion—valuable to 
nobody except myself, doubtless—is that “tlie moral drama,” is 
an unmitigated nuisance, tending to bring virtue into discredit, 
and to make vice acceptable ; and I believe, still further, that— 
—save in very rare cases—every play, the plot of which hinges 
upon adultery, ought to be scouted off every respectable stage. 

This condemnation applies more directly to “‘ East Lynne”’ than 
it does to “ Jessie McLane.” The latter is an innocent, simple, 


well-constructed piece, and is not destitute of the elements of true Y 


pathos. Its story is that Jessie, the wife of a Pennsylvania coal- 


Fi 
miner, was carried off from Pittsburgh, by an elegant New York 


fop, whose victim however, she did not become, but from whom 
she was presently rescued by her husband. The d t is 
the reconciliation of husband and wife, when the former is assured 
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that the latter is at once innocent, and, to some extent, weak- 
headed, in consequence of a harsh nervous shock, received in early 
life. By such ingenious devices the writer has covtrived to con- 
vey the usual moral lesson, without the usual adjuncts of vice, 
misery, and death. He has also spiced his composition with comic 
and melod 1 ts. An English tiger and an American 
“country-girl” disport themselves at intervals throughout the 
piece, and, in the third act, pistol shots and a stroke of lightning 
occur simultaneously, one of which—but which one is doubtful— 
knocks out the side of ahouse. An especially comic incident of 
this drama is that Jessie, whose mind has been weak all her life- 
time—recovers her mental strength immediately after going to 
Brooklyn. The piece is well mounted, and well played through- 
out the cast. Miss Keene herself personates Jessie McLane, and 
expresses the vacant mind by white raiment and by much 
rapid winking of the eyes. This lady’s interpretation ot 
girlish innocence is always more or less artificial, but 
she knows how to move the sensibilities of her hearers, and is 
very natural and earnest in scenes of pathos. The best acting in 
the piece, though, is done by Mr. Charles Wheatleigh as John 
McLane. A scene between himself and Mr. Charles Walcot, J Bo 
as Arthur Marsden, occurring at the close of the second act, de- 
serves the warmest praise for quiet dignity and iatense feeling. 
From first to last Mr. Wheatleigh sustains the character of the 
coal-miner with perfect truthfulness, and the most consistent. ob. 
servance of artistic propriety. A performance so excellent for its 
verisimilitude and natural ease has not of late been witnessed at 
this theatre, except, perhaps, in the case of Mr. Marlowe's Zar! 
Pompion, in “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” which was emi- 
nently literal in idea, and finely executed. Marker, the cockney 
servant, is, of course, represented by Mr. Peters, who, to the end 
of his career, will, probably, experience the results of having been 
so excellent as Binney, in ‘Our American Cousin.” The genteel 
seducer is played, with more than ordinary finish, by Mr. 
Walcot.—In fine, this drama presents a mild case of what looks 
very much like a matrimonial rupture, but is, in fact, baffled vil- 
lainy, and commonplace domestic bliss. 

Far otherwise is it with “the great moral drama” of “ East 
Lynne.” {n this, a flimsy and stupid novel has been resuscitated 
into a flimsy, unnatural, incongruous, and feverishiy sentimental 
play. Miss Heron, it will be remembered, treated us to this pic- 
ture of conjugal infidelity, in December last, at Niblo’s Garden. 
Her version of the novel was called “Edith.” It adhered less 
closely even to the original story than thit now presented at “the 
Winter Garden,” introducing Miss Lucille Western as a “ Popular 
Young American Artiste.’’ But close adherence to the original is 
merely close adherence to trash, and “ East Lynne” has acquired no 
new charm from its present dress, or from lapse of time since we 
were last afflicted with it. There is the same fatal defect in the 
plot, which dramatic art only ders more p inent. A wife and 
mother is made to desert her husband, her children, and a happy 
home, at the instigation of a villain against whom she has been 
expressly warned, and b of a suspici which 
any woman of sense would have seen through immediately. Then 
ensue the customary jargon of the sated libertine, and the stereo- 
ty;,ed lamentations of the remorsefal wife, who ultimately breaks 
from her seducer, returns in disguise to her former home, and dies 
there—forgiven because she dies. Many persons, I am assured, 
have wept over this sickly nonsense, as interpreted by Miss Heron ; 
but it would seem that the most tender and gushing sensibilities 
might encounter with perfect safety the comparatively tame inter- 
pretation of Miss Western. The primary, and, in fact, the only 
merit of this actress is that she plays with earnestness and aban- 
don ; but she exhibits profound and general ignorance of the art of 
acting, as also a cheerful indifference to the laws of English gram- 
mar; and, though popular jin the provine»s, her style docs not 
commend itself to the admiration of those who esteem the drama 
as a worthy and noble educational power, and who think, there- 
fore, that culture and refinement are desirable on the stage. Miss 
Western possesses some natural qualifications for the dramatic 
profession, and study and experience may eventually entitle her 
to a good rank among its members. She will continue to appear 
as Isabell, in “ East Lynne,”’ at the Winter Garden, and next week, 
will be subjected to the test of comparison with Miss Heron, who 
reappears, at Niblo’s, as “* Hdith,”’ in the same piece, 

A unique entertainment will be offered on the evening of Wed- 
nesday next, at the Cooper Institute, when Mr. C. Oscanyan, him- 
self a Turkish gentleman, will lecture on “The Women of 
Turkey.” I mention this because an opportunity is thus presented 
of gaining trustworthy knowledge of an interesting subject, and 
some of my readers may wish to improve it. 

One more item of promise, and I will cease. The young Ger- 
man tragedian, Mr. Daniel E. Bandmann, has appeared recently 
at fone of the Philadelphia theatres, and has achieved success in 
the personation of Shylock. He is scon to appear as Narcisse Ra- 
meau, in the tragedy of “ Narcisse; or the Last Days of Pompa- 
dour.” This piece is renowned in Germany, for its pathos, its elo- 
quence, its brilliancy, and its powerful emotional effect. It wil! 
be first produced in Philadelphia ; but, in the course of a few weeks, 
Mr. Bandmann will appear as Narcisse, at Niblo’s, in this city, and 
also, probably, as Hamlet, He has been studying very hard to im- 
prove in the use of our language, and, cherishing the highest ideals 
and purposes in art, there is reason to believe that he will at length 
satisfy the want of that happy combination of the artist, the 
scholar, and the gentleman, which artists, scholars, and gentlemen ; 
have so long recognized on the tragic stage of this country. 

MERCUTIO. 
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borders. The Prince of Oran 


is betrothed to his | ——tThe Teatro Aliberto at Rome, lately rebuilt by Prince 


cousin, the Princess Marie, daughter of Prince Frederick of | Terioala, was, on the last day of the Carnival, destroyed by 


the Netherlands, uncle of the King of Holland. The 
Canadian Legislature adjourned, for the Easter recess, on the 
19th inst. Fortunate men, they take three weeks’ holiday! 
————The small Confederate gun-boat Retribution has been 
condemned and sold at Nassau, N.P., as unseaworthy. 
The Irish Societies and individuals, in this city, are making 
most praiseworthy and su 





this “cause” to our readers. The Saria Observer again 
gives discouraging news from the region of oil-wells, and this 
after a temporary revival, which, we believe, we have hereto- 
fore omitted to record. Persons liable to the new Con- 
scription Act and desirous of going abroad, must now give 
security for commutation, in the event of being drafted. With- 
out this, passports are not delivered. M. Paul Feral’s 
play, “The Duke's Motto,” hss been rendered into English 
and adapted to the English stage, by Mr. John Brougham. It 
has been successful in London, and will be produced here, at 
Niblo’s, later in the year, by Mr. John Collins, who has 








1 | endeavours to raise a Relief) 
Fund for their destitute countrymen at home. We commend | whether information had been laid before the Government re- | M.P. fi 


| Kutperial Parliament. 
BRITISH-BUILT CONFEDERATE SHIPS. 
House of Commons, March 2. 
Mr. Carrp asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 








rding the preparation in this country of any ships intended, 
ike the Alabama, for the service of the Confederate States, 
-_. if so, what course they intended to adopt in regard to such 
| ships. 
| Mr. Lavarp said the attention of the Government had been 
| called to more than one vessel supposed to be in preparation 
in this country for the service of the Confederate States in the 
same manner as the Alabama, but up to this moment no eyi- 
dence had been furnished to enable the Government to act ac- 
cording to the law. He could assure the honourable member, 
| however, that strict orders had been given that any vessels 








urchased from Mr. Brougham the right to use it 
Mr. Sothern has played “Dundreary,” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, over 360 times, and is still playing it—a 
significant cx t on the debased condition of public taste. 
A statue of Wellington, by Marochetti, is to be 
erected at Stratfieldsaye.—— A man died recently in Li- 
verpool, aged 101 ag 29 The family of which he was a mem- 
ber was remarkable for longevity, his maternal grandmother 
having lived to the age of 103, his mother to 100, and his sister 
to 92 years. His brother is nearly 90 years old.—————_Dr. 
Livingstone !ately wrote: “ On the river Shire and Lake Nyas- 
sa, the great evil we have to contend against is the slave trade. 
According to our Consul at Zinzibar, nineteen thousand slaves 
pass annually through the custom house there, and most of them 
come from the lake and river just named.” ——————The prac- 
tice of Homeopathy was commenced in this country in 1825— 
in Englund, in 1827, by Dr. Quin. There are now one thou- 
sand qualified practitioners on this system in Europe, and 
about three thousand in America. There are eight Homeopa- 
thic hospitals in Russia, four in Austria, and others in different 
arts’ of the continent; and in Great Britain there are two 
ospitals and fifty-six dispensaries. London extends at 
present over more than 120 square miles, contains 2600 miles 
of streets flanked by 360,000 houses, a population of 3,000,000, 
and an assessed annual rental of £13,000,000. A treaty 
of “ perpetual peace” and “ reciprocal freedom of commerce,” 
has been concluded between the Governments of the United 
States and Liberia -——-The National Theatre, at Boston, 
has been totally destroyed by fire. Six theatres have been 
burned in that city since the year 1798.————-An American 
named Gayon has supervision of the Mexican batteries at 
Puebla, and many other foreign officers hold commands in the 
Mexican army. “ When I lost my wife,” says a French 
writer, “ every family in the town offered me another ; but when 
I lost my horse, no one offered to make him good.”—-—— 
Parson Brownlow, who used to be an authority with northern 
radicals, writes as follows, from Nashville: “One half of all 
the slaves in the seceded States will fight for their owners, and 
fight to uate their own bondage.” A farce in one 
act, entitled “I Got Shaved,” has lately been found among the 
papers of Schiller——-——A Massachusetts machinist has in- 
vented a steam- for travel on common roads. It weighs 
650 pounds, and, on a smooth road, with 60 pounds of steam, 
runs at the rate of twenty miles an hour——————— 
In navigating the sea of life, avoid the breakers—especially 
the heart-breakers. —It is said that Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
of this city, has chartered a vessel to be freighted with food 
for the destitute ntry of Ireland, and that Mr. Barney 
Williams, a well-known Irish actor, intends giving a perfor- 
mance to raise money for the same charitable purpose. 
A monument to Josiah Wedgwood, the famous potter, has 
been erected at Stoke-upon-Trent. The statue was modelled 
from a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. During last 
year 115,721 tons of iron ore, and 8,590 tons of pig iron, were 
shipped to market from the Lake Superior mines. Rough 
per, to the value of $4,000,000, was sent from the same re- 
gion. Mr. John Sefton, of Wallack’s theatre, has copy- 
righted a five-act military drama, called “ Cartouche, or The 
Forlorn Hope.” volume of Essays on the Greek and 
English Poets, by the late Mrs. Browning, is announced for 
ublication, and receives considerable preliminary puffing. 
r. and Mrs. Charles Kean will leave England on the 15th of 
July, their destination being Melbourne, where they will ful- 
fil a professional engagement.————The Windsor Standard 
says that the Queen has, in the most liberal manner, kept up 
all the salaries of the noblemen and gentlemen who held ap- 
pointments under his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
—————The Right Rev. Dr. Francis Russell Nixon has re- 
signed the Bishopric of Tasmania (Van Dieman’s Land), to 
which he was consecrated in 1842. Ill health is the cause. 
- Serfdom expired throughout the Russian Empire on 
the third of March. A Te Dew 
in celebration of the event. Complete tranquillity prevailed, 
though alarming rumours were currcat. inal An- 









































tonelli, on account of the arrest of his Attaché, the Chevalier | q Republic, whi 


Fausti, recently tendered his resignation, but the Pope refused 
to accept it———--—A_ marble statue of the late Lord Lyons, 
by Mr. Noble, has been placed in the south aisle of St. 
Cathedral. 


Norfolk, to 


the “ Norwich Gates,” which formed so pro- 


minent an object in the International Exhibition, in order that 
they may be presented to the Prince of Wales, and placed at 








the entrance of Sandringham-park.— 
Consecri| 
vincial border. We learn, with great regret, that the Hon. 


Miss Monck, daughter of the Governor-General of 


broke her arm —s by a fall on the ice while skating at the 


is to have a new theatre, after the od withi i i . 
The tiful oe ey cognized within their respective spheres the rights of mer 





Quebec rink. 
fashion of Wallack’s. 








m was sung in all the churches | Nassau to the blockaded coast. 


‘aul’s 
subscription has been commenced, in 


pposed to be fitting out for the Confederate States should be 
closely watched. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. March 3. 
| On the motion of Mr. FirzceRacp, an address was agreed 
| to for copies of correspondence relating to the civil war in the 
United States of North America, including the correspondence 
between her Leo ag be Government and theCommissioners from 
the Confederate States, and the correspondence relating to 
the capture or detention of British vessels by Federal cruisers, 
or relating to the blockade of the ports of the Confederate 


States. 

THE DISPUTE WITH BRAZIL. March 5. 
|. Mr. BraMLey-Moore brought forward his motion respect- 
| ing the dispute which has arisen between this country and 

Brazil. The resolution of the hon. member expressed regret 
at the misunderstanding that had arisen, and a hope that ste; 
would be taken to terminate it in a manner consistent with the 
dignity of her Majesty’s Government, and with the considera- 
tion due to the Government of Brazil. Mr. Moore went over 
the history of the quarrel, and strongly condemned the con- 
duct of our consul, Mr. Vereker, and our minister at Rio, Mr. 
Christie, as unwarranted by the facts of the case, and as hav- 
ing unjustifiably irritated the Brazilian Government, and en- 
a - oy~ British interests in that country. 

r. COLLIER immediately rose, and, as if speaking from a 
brief, delivered a defence of the Foreign Office and of its 
agents, who, he said, had acted 7 according to interna- 
tional law, and who, he hoped, had rendered a service to 
Brazil and to humanity by the course they had adopted. Lord 
Ropert Ceciu and Mr. Cavenpish BENTINCK supported the 
motion, and Mr. Buxton defended the Government. On Mr. 
Bentinck resuming his seat, a pause ensued, and the Speaker 
was about to put the question, when Mr. Seymour FirzGERALD 
rose and taunted the Ministers with their silence. The debate 
was continued by other members, among whom was Mr. Cos- 
DEN, who contended that the evidence before them respecting 
the transactions in question failed to afford any ground for the 
course taken by the Government. He, however, recommended 
Mr. Bramley-Moore to withdraw his resolution, and to rest 
content with the — preponderance of ment in support 
of it which the debate had elicited. This advice was accepted, 
and ultimately the motion was withdrawn. 

—$<$$<$<»—___—_ 


NEUTRAL TRADE AT THE BAHAMAS. 


The Legislative session was opened at Nassau on the 2nd 
inst., when Governor Bayley delivered the customary Speech. 
He thus commented upon the course of events, that have 
fastened no small degree of attention upon Nassau. 

The period which has elapsed since I last addressed you 
has been signalized by events both of local and of general 
interest. 

A civil war of unprecedented magnitude, which has for 
nearly two years distracted the States of the North American 
Union, has extended its influence to these shores. 

The contiguity of this Colony to the scene of strife has na- 
turally made it the resort of vessels freighted with cargoes for 
the blockaded ports of the Southern States. 

Bound by the Lage d and shielded by the power of the 
Mother Ceuntry, you share with her the rights and the risks 
of her neutrality. While, with her, you enjoy, subject to bel- 
ligerent vigilance, the right of e ing in commercial opera- 
tions with each or either of the belligerents, your ay oe 
position exposes you to more frequent tosses at the ds of 
that belligerent, whose naval power is superior in these seas. 
While distance has given immunity to English vessels as t 





issue from the ports of Liverpool or London, Bristol, or Glas- 
gow, a similar immunity could hardly be expected in favour of 
those which a voyage of two or three days may her ser | from 

It is indeed remarkable that 
your conduct in this respect should have been both miscon- 
strued and misrepresented by the publicists and statesmen of 
ich, so long as it remained at peace, was fore- 
most in advocating the privilege of neutrals and denouncing 
the pretensions of belli ts. 

I believe that ere this the people of the Northern States 
have awakened to a sense of their inconsistency and injustice, 
and while they have not ceased to complain of the inconve- 
nience to which they are subjected by the Neutral commerce 
of these islands, they have ceased to reprobate as moral delin- 


The proposed : 
n is again driving many Americans ereess the Fro- — practices which derive their greatest authority from 


e example es set by themselves. 

At one time a fee’ of superfluous annoyance prevailed 
both on their side and on yours. I believe that with the con- 
tinuance of the war a more dispassionate judgment has re- 


has been sold by Colonel Stebbins to Mr. Dodge. She isto figure caeie ehventere cad the SpegEarS of 6 Biats engnget ie 


as a pleasure vessel, on Fall River and the Sound. 


he 
ature of California is discussing a bill to provide for the 


war. 
While the Home Government has earnestly desired to pro- 


ntenance of A School Ship, at San Francisco, for em- tect these islands from everything like hostile encroschanent, it 


bryo sailors. 


A curious artifice was adopted by the 


has been no less resolute in its determination to abstain from 


enn Seintin ot Sioned Sp tener te ked balls at the ounsains like an infraction of the admitted privileges of a 


theatres unpopular. They got up into the upper boxes and 


showered down thence a — 
set the whole company 0 

lent fits of nasal convulsion, and obliged 
theatre. 





round the world. It is d 





of sneezing powder, which 

dominoes and —— » of the Bagi 

them to leave 

—Lady Franklin is in London, after her travels American Naval Officers tng orders not to abate one 
signed to build a new hotel 

on the Temple Park property, just North of the Coagress stain scrupulously from acts 


ligerent Power. 
And I have reason to believe that the determination 
vernment has been met in a similar spirit by 
the Government of the United States; and that, although the 
jot of their just belligerent rights, they are instructed to ab- 
wanton provocation or offen- 


————Mr. Adderley has intro- sive discourtesy within the prescriptive jurisdiction of a friend- 


Spring grounds, in 
duced a bill into Parliament, making flogging 
with violence. Two salar aap hae eee 
—one for punishing assaults on the Queen, 
the malicious pa om of w 





the penalty for ay power. 

other to restrain 
orks of art. Both have been 
completely successful, no case haying arisen under either.—— | W. Sadlier, 





Obituary. 


At Carisbrooke, I. W., of disease 














in the Crimea, Col. 


contracted 
, after a service of 66 years.—At Teddington, J. Borland, 





M.D., Insp.-Gen. of Army Hospitals.—At the Isle of Wight, Major 
Cornes, Paym. H.M.’s 18th Regt.—At the Royal — Green- 
wich, Capt. Liardet, R.N.—At Bath, T. W. P. Airey, -» late of 
the 2lst Fusiliers.—At Florence, Capt. McCleverty, C.B., R.N.— 
poem, R. Pennefather, Esq., Attaché to the British Embassy, 


Appointments. 


A. H. Seymour, Esq., Attaché at Berlin, to be a Third Secretary 
in Diplomatic Service.—Col. the Hon. H. B. Bernard is returned 
. for Bandon, y. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. W. 8. Bernard, d 


. ec. — 
Philip Allen, Esq., to be resident Magistrate for Natal. 


Army. 

Col. R. Wilbraham, C.B., is appointed Governor of the new 
Military Hospital at Netley ——Capts. Heberden, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, ard Hill, from Woolwich, both R.A., are 
ordered to Canada.—Col. Chute, 70th regt., is appointed 
Brigadier at Melbourne, Australis——A return made to Par- 
liament shows that 61 regiments or portion of regiments, re- 
=~ or irregular, of the Bengal Army remained faithful to 
the British Government, and retained their arms, during the 
Indian mutiny, and very many of them were actively em- 
ployed in its suppression. The return includes no regiment 
in which less than 50 remained faithful——Sir G. C. Lewis 
has introduced the army estimate, showing a reduction from 
last year of more than a million pounds sterling. The total is 
£15,237,000 against £16,350,000. The great reduction is gained 
in the vote for guns and stores, a relaxation in the efforts in 
that direction being resolved upon. 





War Orrice, Marca 3.—16th Ft: Lieut-Gen Macdonald, 96th, 
to be Col, v Berkeley, dec. 88th: Melocn the Hon A A Dalzell to be 
Col, v Maj-Gen Cox, dec. 96th: Maj-Gen Warren, CB, to be Col. 
47th: Maj and Byt-Lieut-Col Lowry to be Lt-Col b-p, v Kelly, CB, 
who ret on 2 Capt and Bvt-Maj Villiers to be Maj; Lt Walker to 
be Capt; En Jervis to be Lt; J ArthurSmithto be En. 68rd: En 
Thacker to be Lt b-p, v Tarratt, who ret; J H Edwards to be En. 
March 6.—3rd WI Regt: Capt SirS KR Jarvis, h-p, 7th Hussars, to 
be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Ross, who ret to h-p; Lt Worswick to be Capt 
La gh Sir 8 R Jarvis who ret; En Keene to be Lt; B V Layard to 

nD. 


Promotions.—To be Gens: Lt-Gens C R Fox, C A Shawe, Sir 
C Gore, and W L Walton, 5th. To be Lt-Gens: Maj-Gens Sir P 
Grant, Sir R J H Vivian, W Wyllie, J R Crauf rd, and W 8 Bal- 
four. To be Maj-Gens: Col Ferryman, W J Ridiey, and H E 
Doherty. To be Cols: Byt-Cols Brewster, 76th; Beamish, 35tb; 
Walker, Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 


Nabp. 

More ExPErRrmMents in GUNNERY.—On Tuesday last, under 
the direction of the Chairman, Sir J. Hay, M.P., Mr. Pole, and 
ye — of = — — Neemrenny a further series 
of ex: ents took place at Shoe’ ness against the target, 
which represented the mode of facing batteries with iron slabs 
of two thicknesses in depth, as proposed by Capt Inglis, R. E. 
These slabs have proved of an excellent quality of iron, hav- 
ing shown very little signs of damage after the heavy pound- 
ing -q | have now received. They were of various thick- 
nesses, the slabs forming the right side of the target being of 
seven and five inches, and those forming the left being ot elght 
and five inches: there was also a hole, representing the em- 
brasure, left in the centre of the massive structure. Besides 
Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Thomas, and a number of naval and 
military officers, the Prince Louis of Hesse and Prince Arthur 
were present, and evinced the most lively interest in the pro- 





ceeding, ly hurrying up to note the effect produced by 
the shot. The firing commenced soon after 11 o'clock by the 
discharge of Mr. itworth’s 74 ton gun, which had been 


previously fired with shot of 130 Ib., with charges of powder 
as high as 27 lb. * * The seventh round was fired by Mr. 
Thomas’s gun, which unfortunately burst, with a charge of 
274 lb. of powder and an elongated steel projectile weighing 
133 Ib. immense number of fragments which were scat- 
tered about must have convinced all present of the fearful 
havoc that would be on board ship by such a disas- 
ter, and showed but too clearly the enormous strain to which 
rifled guns are subjected when firing high charges of powder 
and heavy —- shot. The table we have furnished 
(omitted here) wili be interesting to our readers, as enabling 
them to see ata age the proportionate work obtained from 
a 6-ton smooth-bore, as compared with that done by the 
heavier rifled guns; the former producing a wide circular 
indent of 2} inches, and cracking one of the inner plates, with 
probably half the strain thrown upon Mr. L. Thomas's gun, 
which produced much less impression upon the target. Sir 
W. Armstrong’s rifled 300-pound rily did more da- 
mage to the target, but this gun has already shown flaws in 
the interior. The indent e by Mr. Whitworth’s projectile 





hey | has not been ascertained, as it broke off, and is left sticking in 


the iron, but its velocity indicates that its effect must have 
been less than that uced by the round ball. The distance 
certainly was in favour of the spherical projectile, being only 
200 yards; but its superiority would have been maintained up 
to nearly 400 yards, and beyond that distance had the 33 Ib. of 
powder—the charge it is designed to fire—been used. Allto- 
— the op firing was very interesting —Army and Navy 

azette, March 7. — 

The Nimble, 5, Lieut. D'Arcy commanding, arrived in this 

rt on Tuesday, from Bermuda.——The Spiteful, 6, from the 
West Indies, arrived at Portsmouth on the 28th ult. She is to 
be dismantied and paid off——The Vigilant, 4, goes to the 
East Indies——- Capt. G. H. Seymour, C.B., now in command 
of the royal yacht the Victoria and Albert, is the senior captain 
for promotion to the flag-list ; and it is stated that Prince Le- 
—— at present commanding the Magicienne frigate, on the 
Mediterranean station, and who was to be in England on the 
occasion of the Prince of Wales’s marriage, is fixed upon as 
his successor on board the t.—The Challenger, 22, and 
the Barracouta, 6, have been recently at Nassau, 'N.P.—The 
Nile, 78, having !eft Bermuda for St. Thomas and Havana, pre- 
vious to the 17th inst., Sir Alexander Milne had hoisted his 
flag on board the Galatea, 26.—Some very interesting expe- 
riments were tried with a screw steamer in the Thames on the 
28th ult. The vessel Kate has been fitted with twin screws— 
one uader each counter. These, worked by independent en- 
gines, enable her to steer backwards and forwards, and to turn 
on her centre very rapidly. The results were highly satis- 
factory ——The latest accounts state that Prince Alfred, w 
health continued to make favourable progress, at Malta, had, 
since his removal from his ship to the hospital, passed his ex- 
amination and received his n as Lieutenant. 


serra: F tg Vie, One 
‘omm: R A E Scott to —Lieuts : G Smallpiece a 
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to ; T V Williams to Racoon ; A Buller, E Hereford, 
and E Rice to : J. Niven to —Pro- 
motions—Lts F G Suttie, Fig Sir H W Bruce, at 
Portemouth, and H A Trollope, to 
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New Publications. 


Mrs. Gaskell—disagreeably known to the literary warld as 
the writer of a worthless “ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” but plea- 
santly remembered as the author of “Ruth” and of “ Mary 
Barton”—has written another novel, called Sylvia's Lovers. 
In England this book has attracted much notice, and, by the 
London press especially, has been reviewed with unusual fa- 
your and commendation. The Harpers have republished it, | 
in neat form, and it will, we doubt not, win a high place in 
the esteem of the reading public here. Such a place it de- 
serves—being at once the best of Mrs. Gaskell’s efforts in fic- 
tion, and one of the few really strong and truthful pictures of 
experience, that struggle to view amidst a fog of current ro- | 
mance. It relates—as its predecessors do, for the most part— 
to the joys and cares, the loves and sorrows, of persons in 
humble station. Turning from that inexhaustible field of me- 
tropolitan life in which the great masters have wrought with 
such admirable effect, Mrs, Gaskell emulates her illustrious | 
model, and depicts, as Currer Bell did, the eccentric charac- | 
teristics of provincial humanity. In this labour she is eminently 
successful. An air of verisimilitude pervades all her descriptions 
—whether of persons, scenes, or events—and thus her 
stories are vital with the animation of nature. This one, res- 
pecting Sylvia’s Lovers, is not original in the matter of plot, 
nor does it treat of particularly interesting people ; but its plot 
is worked out with skill and power, and its characters are de- 
lineated with extreme fidelity. The story is, that one of her 
lovers, by injustice towards the other, deceives Sylvia into a 
marriage with himself; is subsequently cast off by her, when 
the wronged man appears; but is finally reconciled to her, 
when upon his death-bed. The principal actors in the drama 
are “ Sylvia Robson,” “ Philip Hepburn,” and “Charles Kin- 
raid.” The scene is a Yorkshire town, on the Northeastern 
shore of England. The time is the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, when Britain had abandoned her war against the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and was prosecuting her war against France. 
Mrs. Gaskell begins methodically, by describing the place, the 
inhabitants, and the tyranny of the Press-gang system, which 
then, as part of an obsolete system, was rampant 
throughout the country. She then introduces her heroine, and 
sther individuals, and presently, by means of the press-gang, 
imparts a tragic and sorrowful aspect to the fortunes of all 
concerned. Thenceforward events tend toward that pathos 
which Mrs. Gaskell is fond of exciting—the pathos 
that comes of conflicts between love and duty. 
Kinraid is carried off to sea, and Philip marries 
Sylvia. The next phase is passionate agony, when 
her lover returns, and the treachery of her husband 
is disclosed. The climax, attained through “the sharp disci- 
pline of pain,” is forgiveness and the peace of death. In the 
closing scenes of her narrative, Mrs. Gaskell has written with 
deep feeling, and those scenes, therefore, powerfully move the 
sensibilities of the reader. But the general effect of the story 
is marred by the contemptible character of Philip. He suffers 
—he develops good qualities; but the reader does not forgive 
his meanness, and inclines to wonder that Sylvia can do so. 
It is, however, a common idea, that,no matter how worthless 
and base an individual may have been in life, all is to be par- 
doned when the individual happens to die. Mrs. Gaskell— 
who is Charlotte Bronte, with the faculty of imagination left 
out, and its place supplied by a strong didactic instinct—never 
fails to point some sort of a moral with the experiences of her 
heroes and heroines; and so the story of Sylva’s Lovers is 
well freighted with moral lessons. We incline to think that 
its permanent value consists in its truthfulness as a picture of 
English life. Meanwhile, we commend it to our readers as an 
interesting novel, well devised, and very happily executed, 
both in method and style. 


A little volume of verses, The Song of Iron and the Song of 
Slaves, with other Poems, by Kane O'Donnel, reaches us, from 
the printing establishment of Messrs. King and Baird, of Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr. O'Donnel enjoys, we believe, some local repu- 
tation as a verse-writer; but it does not appear, from the con- 
tents of this volume, that he is likely to achieve distinction as 
& poet. His verses, however, are not destitute of fancy, senti- 
ment, and melodious rhythm. The most ambitious efforts are 
those which give the book its title. The “Song of Iron” ce- 
lebrates, in a sort of trip-hammer jingle, the virtues of that 
metal ; while the “ Song of Slaves” sets forth with considera- 
ble verbiage, that the negro population of the South ought to 
be freed. Verse-writers rarely shine in their treatment of 
moral and political questions ; and Mr. O'Donnel, in his versi- 
fied views of slavery, is not more lucid or more practical than 
many abler rhymsters among his contemporaries. In one 
Point only, he vies with them—that is, in assuming to know 
the will of God. This species of profanity, characteristic of 
all enthusiasts, cannot be too often or too strongly condemned. 
The slavery question in America is one which demands the 
utmost wisdom and prudence on the part of those who assume 
to deal with it. Whatever may be the destiny of the Negro 
on this contivent, we cannot think it will be moulded by 
fanaticism. Like other political problems, this one demands 
the exercise of common sense rather than rhodomontade. 
Meanwhile those writers, whether in prose or verse, who as- 
sume to deal with it by Divine authority, and fulminate moral 
denunciations against all who do not countenance their crazy 
crusade, are working nothing but mischief alike for the white 
man and the negro, Mr. O’Donnel—judging by his verses— 
is one of the least of these rampant reformers, but may well 
enough serve as a peg whereon to hang this passing comment 


which perhaps is to be regarded as yet another token of its 
writer's appreciation of the difference in colours: 


The minstrel swept the chords along ; 
His soul was heavy with grief: 

There was never a strain so full of pain, 
And never a song so brief. 

And low he sung to the wan waste sky 
And deep to the tender sea, 

“ Oh, love! tho’ long you did me wrong, 

This night you'll weep for me.” 


Then wild arose his voice and lyre 
With the woe his soul awoke ; 

But the music fied, and the ~ 4 was dead, 
For heart and harp were broke. 

And a proud white maid o’er the minstrel bent, 
And fair, O fair, was she: 

* Ah, farewell pride,” the lady cried, 
** T could have died for thee.” 





Hine Arts. 


THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


The growth of taste here for water-colour drawings is de- 
cidedly slow, and does not keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of appreciation and enjoyment in other branches of 
Art. Nevertheless, this peculiarly English school grows and 
flourishes, and its successful disciples command enormous 
prices for their works. The reader therefore may perhaps be 
interested in a sketch of the leading proficients herein, as they 
were to be seen last summer at the International Exhibition. 
It is written by a Mr. J. B. Atkinson, and appeared in the Art- 
Journal. Though considerably overdone by high-flown 
language, it takes a tolerably comprehensive view. 


The truly national school of British water-colour paintings 
is usually classified under three or four divisions. The art is 
said to have first taken its origin from missal painting, in the 
use of opaque pigments, mixed or tempered with water, and 
hence called tempera. Paul Sandby, often adopted this style, 
as, for example, in the drawing “ Windsor Forest.” But, se- 
condly, came another mode, termed stained drawing: the sub- 
ject having been fully wrought in Indian ink, the local colours 
were finally washed or stained in. Ibbetson, Cozens, Girtin, 
Varley, and even Turner in his early days, all practised this 
manner, which may be taken for the style of the last century. 
With the dawn of the present arose the true glory of our wa- 
ter-colour school. For, thirdly, the blackness of Indiaa ink, 
and the thinness and poverty of a mere stained wash, were 
now superseded by the bold and immediate laying in of the 
local and actual colours of each object, the shadows being 
then added with the varied hues, incident to partial and re- 
flected lights. In this vital transition to truth, brilliancy, and 
power, ‘Turner led the way, and made himself supreme mas- 
ter of the consummate art. The resources of the method were 
by him and others—De Wint, Fieldine, Cox, and Prout, chiet 
among the number—fully matured. The purity and the tran- 
8 of the medium were preserved ; the luminosity of 
the wniartying white paper was retained; high lights were 
rubbed or sharply cut out; and tone, atmosphere, and texture 
attained by successive washes, abrasions, or even through stip- 
plings an Still it was probably felt that water- 
colours, even in this their integrity, purity, and splendour, lag- 
ged behind oil-painting in substance and power. Hence, lastly, 
the attempt to compete, by a revived tempera, with the famed 
disco of Van Eyck. Highly elaborated drawings in the 

resent Exhibition by Hunt, Cattermole, Lewis, Corbould, 

ranwhite, and the younger Warren, show, even to incredible 
perfection, the detail, the vigour, and even the solidity which 
the skilled intermingling of transparent and opaque processes 
may attain. We need scarcely say that each method has its 
inherent advantages, and each its inseparable defects. The 
present practice ot the chief masters of ths art, however, fa- 
vours the blending of the two mediums, the one with the 
other. Absolutely to prohibit the use of opaque, especially in 
the lights, it is felt were to circumscribe the resources at com- 
mand. Liquid shadows and loaded lights, with delicate tran- 
sitions from each to each, combine, in contrast, variety and yet 
unity, the full opulence of the art. A wise painter knows how 
to adapt his means to the end he seeks ; and hence the present 
collection of master works will prove that no method should 
be neglected which may enhance the ultimate effect. 

The progress of water-colour landscape was rapid, and the 

iden mantle of romance from the first robed her genius. 

% * “ Villa of Maecenas at Tivoli,’ Robson's “ York” 
and “ Ely,” and Havell’s “ Windsor on Thames,” and “ Moun- 
tain Scene,” glow in the dawn of a poetry which soon was to 


the eagle to gaze at the sun in the eye, till his mind lighted in- 
to fire. His “ Sunrise” and “Sunset,” his “ Refuge from the 
Heat,” his “ Evening,” and classic composition, “ Temple by 
Sunset,” are ardent in the worship of Apollo, the god of day. 
These works serve as the herald to the genius of Turner, who 
took for his heri the infinitude of the elements—earth, wa- 
ter, fire, and air. er, in the present Exhibition, is seen 
both in his literal truth and in his imaginative romance, in his 
early transparent treatment and in his opaque elaboration, in 
his first and in his closing glories, in his simple pastorals 
and in subtle vignettes, holdin as ey 3 with the 
melody of verse. “The Bridge of Sighs” and “The Dead 
Sea” are symphonies in colour, and sonnets in symmetry of 
composition. “Falls of the Clyde,” a somewhat early sketch 
is liquid in grey, and literal in truth. “Sunset at * and 
_ Hadel blaze in the red and the yellow of raving de- 
lirium. In “ Tivoli,” bold imaginative creation triumphs in a 

d composition of temples, stone-pines, and water-falls. 
ind, finally, specially must be quoted “Chryses worshipping 
the Settin .” as the summary and consummation of a ge- 
nius vz as nature, and resplendent as the heavens. e 
drawing by Pyne, “ Vale of Somerset,” continues the manner 
of Turner down to the present day. 

David Cox had a calmer temper, and in most points comes 
after Turner as a contrast. He is — ene I 
His eye for colour was liquid in grey, ion cool as 
the ow of . Sel did Fe take flight to dreamland ; 
in which he chose to clothe himself was 
the thick rou; evervems of a rainy Os . The 


They are as if nature’s hand had bi 
the] , the shadow of evening, with the ver- 
dure of spring, and thus forms become in looming 





on a prevalent evil of these times. We quote one of his beet 





pieces of verse—defective, however, in the first line, and con- | poetry speaks from an English country lane, or the wildest of 
taining the singular descriptive phrase “a proud white maid,” 


storms howls over a bleak Welsh heath. The numerous vig- 
nettes here brought together, apparently simple, are yet con- 


| Summate in composition. “The Hay-field” is a choice exam- 
| ple of the 


| these works play with everchanging but constant harmony. 


the greens, and the tender blues, which in 


“The Welsh Funeral” comes as the grandest development of 
Cox's latest or “ blotesque style,” for, like Turner, he grew 
garrulous, and his articulation towards the close of life had 
fallen sadly ben and his —— dropped from his pencil in 
formless shadows, altogether incoherent, and even unintelli- 
gible. With him well nigh died cut the so-called pure unso- 
phisticated English water-colour method, now, as we have al- 
ready said, adulterated, and yet, as we think, enriched by li- 

, or rather by judicious, mixture of opaque. Yet Bennett 
may be quoted as a painter after Cox’s heart. His “ Heaven's 
Gate, Longleat,” a wide expanse of noble woodland, rises in- 


| deed from rural simplicity into imaginative grandeur. George 
| Fripp, too, for the most part, adheres to the old method, and 
| many of his drawings—* Lake and Fall of Ogwen,” and “ The 


Pass of Nant Frangon” among the best—gain accordingly a 
corresponding transparency in colour and harmony of tone. 
Copley Fielding, one of the purest and most beauteous among 
our water-colour landscapists, is, in the present Exhibition, 
inadequately represented, even by eight drawings; in the 
Manchester Art- ures were collected a threefold number 
of his sweetest and most poetic works. 

Two other names in the same category remain to be men- 
tioned, De Wint and Prout. The style of De Wint was re- 
markably bold, broad, and large. “ The Corn-field,” and “On 
the Thames, Putney Bridge,” two remarkable works, are trans- 
parent and liquid in nan ung, richly varied in colour, the de- 
tail su rather than literally rendered. Prout had a 
method of his own, which sometimes indeed degenerated into 
mannerism. Precise accuracy, as found in Lewis, for example, 
he eschewed for the sake of the picturesque. A shaky, yet in 
its way a firm line, from a broad reed pen, stood for crumb- 
ling stonework. Venice, and the gable-ended towns of old 
Germany ; Wurzburg, Nuremberg, and Ratisbon, were the 
sketching haunts where his pencil loved to arrest the destroy- 
ing hand of time. The antique building which he thus pre- 
serves to us may be received perhaps with some distrust by 
the architect, and with a little dissatisfaction by the photogra- 
pher. Our requirements, indeed, have now grown exorbitant ; 
yet must it, we think, be conceded to Prout that he came to 
the pictorial rescue of northern and domestic Gothic, even as 
Piranesi, in Italy, took under jurisdiction the classic antiqui- 
ties of Rome. “ The Indiaman Ashore” is in the London In- 
ternational, as it was in the Manchester Art-Treasures, Prout’s 
noblest work. His style and sphere find disciples to the pre- 
sent day. Nash’s “Chapel of the Dukes of Norfolk,” Read's 
“Interior of the Church of St. Lawrence, Nuremberg,” Louis 
Haghe’s “Roman Forum,” Holland's “ Rialto,” and Rayner’s 
“ Baron’s Chapel, Haddon Hall,” possess the power, the de- 
tail, the character, and the colour severally required in the 
treatment of these subjects. 

The present school of landscape water-colours, like indeed 
all other schools, is divided between romanticists and natural- 
ists. The romanticists love the ideal—give to hard, actual 
forms the soft witchery of we” and to cold fact the warmth 
of imagination and emotion. Faithful they are to nature, yet 
they see her in the frenzy of the poet's eye, and paint the out- 
ward landscape in colours which glow in the mind’s fancied 
picture. The medium of water-colour, liquid and spirituel, is 

liarly facile in the transiation of psychological conditions. 

he grosser material of oil can but embody in ruder guise the 
soul's fleeting visions, and we think it is now generally admit- 
ted that the poetry of Turner found upon paper, and not upon 
canvas, its purest expression. Among living idealists Pyne is 
“most daring in flight, and it must be confessed that he some- 
times loses sight of earth in his reveries among the rainbows. 
Palmer, too, is gifted with an imagination all afire, and has 
for years been concocting sunbeams in a crucible, till at 
length he has discovered the secret of the philosopher's stone, 
and thus sunshine glitters in his pictures as if the earth were 
cloth of gold. His “ Ballad” is a rapturous idy]; the singers 
seem peasants from Arcadia. Others of our painters do not 
so much create as select: imagination for them does not 
fashion anew, but is content to seek out and find its rhapsody 
in lands of mountain and lake, and of sunny and stormy sky. 
Richardson has long haunted the ore of Naples and of Sa- 
lerno, basking in the sunshine, and bathing his works in the 
silver haze which lends enchantment to the sultry south. In 
“Glencoe” he is grand in gathering mountain storm. Row- 





the International Exhibition are lovely, yet li- | 
ings by Cox ae ed 


| botham, in “ Lago ,” is as usual sweet in the senti- 
| ment of colour, and true to the principles of balanced compo- 
|sition. Collingwood Smith is raore scenic and dramatic; his 
| clouds generally are in action, and his :nountains are not con- 
| tent to abide in perennial piacidity of sentiment. Gastineau, 
| in such works as “ Glenarm, Antrim,” rejoices in the romance 
|of sunny summer. Harding, who has long blended Art and 
Nature with unerring hand, shows in “The Park” his habi- 


brighten into matchless splendour. Barrett had the vision of | tual dexterity in treatment and brilliancy of execution. Jack- 


| son, in his “Cumberland Tarn,” paints the still hour of na- 
ture awaking from slumber, the sky withdrawing the rey 
veil of night to herald the blushing morn. Other artists there 
are, as we had said, more literal and less imaginative, who 
trust to a sc ber transcript of nature for al! needed emotion, 
and thence may be fitly termed naturalists. The demarcation, 
| however, between the — schools cannot be a _— ‘ed 
|gour. Every artist, in fact, appeals to nature, yet to 
aid imi “4 The question, after all, is ona degree ; yet 
| the contrast, for example, between Palmer's “ Ballad’ and the 
younger Warren's “ in the Cool and Shady Wood,” is 
sufficiently marked to justify our present classification. ar- 
ren, indeed, in this prodigy of manual skill, belongs to the so- 
called school of landscape “ Pre-Rapbaelites,” and ly 
his zeal has met with just reward. Davidson’s “Cutting the 
Haystack” is also remarkable for studied detail. Newton, in 
such drawings as “ The First approach of Winter” and “ Pass 
of Glencoe,” has of late years created a sensation by the pho- 
tographic truth of mountains, knit by ribs and buttresses, and 
draped in a ligne of one, ee ee @ way not less 
drous though diverse, do ucks, p, hedgerow 
bre and - e with the infinitude of Nature’s detail. - 
white’s “ Mountain Torrent” has the merit of being naturalis- 
tic not in the Pre-Raphaeiite sense, and 
broad, and gu. We need, in fine, scarcely point out that 
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in the same line. Duncan in “ The Morning after the Gale,” 


and “The Last Man from the Wreck,” gives the fling, the 
fury, and the force of a storm let loose, lashing wave and bark 


tranquil : 
fined and delicate treatment. 


the Art of water-colour portraiture. The 


should stop several!y to commend. ‘The gallery contains 


a few heads. The crayon portraits of Swinton, of Martin, and 
of Talfourd, have long indeed won renown in the annual ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy. Water-colour and crayon 
portraiture, it must be admitted, preserves a sketchy delicacy 
which is denied to the more solid medium of oils. 


with drawin 


| skirts, and a flounce about fifteen inches deep at the bottom, 
The present historic series of “figure subjects” commences | trimmed at each end with a very full ruche, formed by alter- 
by Westall, Ibbetson, and Rowlandson. Of] nate plaitings, white and coloured. These dresses have nearly 





j Velvet vestes, trimmed with white feathers or fur. 
| broidery is no longer well worn. 


| 


pieces of white and lilac, or white and green, &c. 


these we will not speak ; let us rather turn to the graceful end | always ribbon sashes to match, tied behind. 


refined compositions of Stothard and Blake. The works of 
Blake are studies in psychology. This artist, like Sweden- 
bourg, was visited by visions, and, as modern spiritualists, he 
held fancied communion with the souls of the departed. What 
his mind’s eye saw his artist hand essayed to execute. He 
seems indeed to have owed little to the study of nature; and 
the necessity of a model, either for drapery or figure, was pro- 
bably superseded by the supposed teachings of direct revela- 
tion, A man labouring under these hallucinations might easily 
find himself beguiled to such attempts as “ Christ in the Lap 
of Truth, and between his earthly Parents.’ In several of 
Blake's works, however, we find a certain swooning emotion 


not wholly unlike to the sentiment infused into the forms of | 


the Italian spiritualists: but, on the other hand, whenever, as 
in the “Canterbury Pilgrimage,” he essayed to interpret a 
worldly theme, he absolutely broke down, and fell into the 
depths of the ridiculous. Stothard, in this very subject from 
Chaucer’s masterwork, proved his superiority over his con- 
temporary. Stothard indeed was himself somewhat of a sen- 
timentalist, and indulged often in the mere grace and pretti- 
ness of a book vignette illustrator. Yet has he not wholly 
without justice been termed “the Giotto of England ;” and 
Mr. Ruskin even declared that no artist, since the days of Ra- 
phael, has possessed so full a measure of Raphuelesque spirit. 

Since these days a change has come over our English school, 
which now for spiritualism takes to realism. Cattermole at- 
tains in such works as “ The Contest,” and “ Shakespeare 
zoasns his Birthday Ode to Sir Thomas Lucy,” by square and 
firmly incised outlines,and pronounced character of features and, 
figures, the vigour of an inveterate naturalism. William Hunt 
though widely different, may, for our present purpose, be 
thrown into the same category. He fails, no doubt, e; iously 
in the high aspiration required by subjects such as “ Thy King- 
dome come,” “ Devotion,” and “ A ee ;” yet with a 
mere change of name even these works were admirable. In 
secular figures, however, “ The Ballad Singer,” “ Reading the 


League,” and “ Head of a Black Girl,” Hunt is wholly inimi- 
table. In “Pine Apples and Pomegranates,” and “ Primrose 
Banks,” too, he is chief of naturalists, scarcely su , in- 


deed, by Nature herself. These works are studies for method, 
material, and manipulation. The liberal use of opaque colour 
is essential to their solidity and power. Hunt has the merit of 
being expressly English and homish ; on the contrary, Lewis 
has won his laurels on foreign soil. The French Meissonnier 
is not more precise in drawing or brilliant in execution, the 
Dutch Mieris and Dow are not so infinite in detail, as Lewis, 
our own matchless painter of “ Halts, and Camels in the De- 
sert,’ and “ Pilgrims at a Roman Shrine.” Carl Haag has 
likewise travelled south and east, to lands poetic, picturesque, 
and wild, and thus paints with pathos and distinctive diagno- 
sis, “ Evening Hour,” an Italian peasant standing on a ruined 
column, and “ The Rehearsal,” a company of Arab musicians 
sluggishly tuning a savage melody. Fripp, Topham, and Ab- 
solon are equally well known for their subjects both near home 
and abroad. Fripp, in such drawings as “ Peat Gatherers,” 
“The Pet,” and “ Ave Maria,” shows an eye exquisite in sub- 
tlest colour, modulated to tenderest melody. arren, sen., 
Corbould, and Tidey, indulge in dreams of the Arabian Nights ; 
are ravished by the beauty of the hareem, and love the be- 
witching stillness of the midnight moon. Jenkins, as our 
English Watteau, is fond of a picnic or sketching party, with 
fair companions given to music and poetry. Burton,a studied 
master of drawing, in “The Widow of Wohlm,” recalls the 
severer manner of old Van Eyck. And thus the cycle of his- 
tory ever returns upon itself, and Art, like life, takes renova- 
ting fire from the expiring embers of the past. 
—_——_>__—_ 


SPRING FASHIONS IN PARIS. 


Among the various fashionable materials, Indian foulard is 
at present much in request, and will, no doubt, be as great a 
favourite aa it was during the autumn. It is manufactured in 
different colours and 8, suitable to the period of the day 
when it is intended to be worn. For instance, made up for 
walking dresses, for evening-wear, or for “ at home” soirees, 
both colours and patterns are selected to suit the occasion, and 
so as to produce the best effect.—Black, brown, or a violet 
ground, with white or coloured spots, flowers, or oe 
are in good taste for the morning; or in a ground, the colour 
of Russian feather; or in iron gray, with flowers in various 
colours, among which violet or red predominates. An excel- 
lent assortment of this fabric is offered for evening wear, in 
white, pink, or violet.—A white ground, with Pompadour 
flowers, or with very narrow stripes, in a beautiful shade of 
Secres blue, has a charming appearance. This article,in some 
of the lighter colours we have named, is especially adapted 
for Paes ladies.—This material is generally trimmed with 
white or blue taffetas, a narrow flounce, ed with a ruche, 
being placed at the bottom of the skirt. With this dress is 
bay long wide sash, also edged with a ruche, and tied 

ni 


Sleeves are made small and open, either open or closed 
down the front seam, at the choice of the wearer. Jockeys 
and revers are no longer worn. The sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt; or, where this is not practicable, 
small ruches or insertions are the ornaments employed. In 
the richer materials, the sleeves are left open to the elbows, 
and accompanied by under ones, trimmed with wide lace fall- 
ss the — 

‘or morning wear, —_ linen cuffs, fastened with three 
buttons, either gold or precious stones, are the most fashion- 
able. For more dressy wear the cuffs are made in the same 


broidered n. 

vet the sleeves are occasionally trimmed 

with white or black a of the same placed 
on the skirt of the dress, en tablier and round the veste or 


body. 





following elegant models :— 


flowers, mixed with black lace. 


which falls over a front edge. 


dem of roses to match those on the outside. 

Pink crape bonnet, quite plain. Curtain of pink terry vel- 
vet. 
branch of leaves, formed of white blonde. 
crossed with tulle and surrounded with leaves of blonde. 


Mexican blue crape ; curtain of velvet of the same colour. 
drapery 


is trimmed with buds of the tea rose and leaves. 


which is placed a pampillon bow of black chantilly. 


black lace.—A bouquet of light blue quilted silk, trimmed 
with rose-buds, and long hanging bows of blue velvet. 
Blue ribbon strin 
bows of velvet and rosebuds.—A figured tulle bonnet, 
— on the shape, with curtain of blonde, edged with a “ Tom 


green velvet. The edge of the front is bound with green vel- 
vet. On one side is placed a bouquet of white feathers; on 
the other, an algrette of white lilac, mixed with ivy leaves. 
Bandeau of green velvet and white lilac. 

For evening dress, wreaths are much in favour. A vei 
pretty one is formed of blue bind weed and gold berries. Thi 


white narcissus, mixed with heath, green pine berries, and 
leaves of the holly-hock.—A coiffure of ponceau velvet, with 
tufts of white roses and heath on one side; on the opposite, 
bouillons of ponceau velvet, mixed with bows of lace; a bow 
of velvet behind.—A net of blue silk, worked with crystal 
beads, having the appearance of a shower of diamonds in the 
hair—Bandeau, of blue velvet, and tufts of pompon roses, 
and “ forget-me-nots” at the side-——A wreath formed 
of small white feathsrs, blonde, and geranium leaves of various 
tints. In the —_ = the — a bemeene — double 
wings of nm and go uze; on the o te side a branch 
of ooralLe Folia. mat 
ee 
British CotumBta OVERLAND Transit Company.—In 
the Court of Common Pleas, on the 13th and 14th ult., was 
tried Collingwood e. The British Columbia Overland Transit 


Company f imited). The declaration alleged that the defend- 
ants, the Hon. Francis Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M.P., 
Mr. Fenner, Mr. Starkey, Mr. Judes, Mr. er, and Mr. Ni- 


that the British Columbia Overland Transit Company would, 
in May, 1862, convey passengers to British Columbia. That 
the plaintiff paid the company £42 for the transit, and that 
instead of conveying him to British Columbia, they left him at 


breach of the contract. The defendants denied that they were 
the directors of the company, and other pleas traversed the 
statements in the declaration. 

The plaintiff, (formerly a cornet in the Crimean Land Trans- 
port Corps), said he saw, in 1862, an advertisement of the said 
company, having offices in Copthall Court, Throgmorton-street, 
giving a most flattering account of the enormous yield of the 

ld di 


r. Hensen, the secretary, who said the company would des- 
patch a party of first and second class passengers in May to 
Canada, and would convey them on from St. Paul’s in four- 


route for £42 each i 
off in May, and arrived inthe ship United Ki 
bec on the 18th June, and they all arrived in St. 
29th, to which place they were accompanied by a Mr. Hay- 
ward, On arriving there, they found a kind of 


at Que- 


carriers in St. Paul's, declined to take them to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as no money was forthcoming. The emi despai 

held a meeting, and subscribed money, which they gave the 
plaintiff to return to England to seek redress from the compa- 


Lincoln's Inn-fields, but he found that they also had been de- 


£2 per week,—the principal mover in the affair having been 
Colonel Sleigh, who had disap) . 


left it to the jury to say whether, under all the circumstances 
out to the public as directors of the company, thereby 


would consent to verdict of eleve: 








sent, and the jury returned into court. The foreman 


Velvet zouaves are worn with white muslin dresses, and 
Gold em- 
Vestes are also made of 
with relentless anger. Jackson's coast scenes are usually more | white cachemeres, and the skirt of the same trimmed with se- 
* Penzance Harbour” is a good example of his re-| ble or chinchilla. 
As we informed our readers last month, satin ball dresses 
We now pass from nature to subjects possessing a human in- | are very much worn this year. They are trimmed either with 
terest, and in the first place we must give a passing word to a narrow flounce of lace at the bottom, and bouillonnes, 
e of Thorburn, | crossed with light wreaths of flowers, or with a skirt of tulle 
the finish of Ross, the style and bearing of Richmond, and the | bouillonne, with or without flowers, and a tunic of satin caught 
power of Mrs. Wells, it is scarcely needful at this day that we | up at the side by bouque' 


ts; the satin body opens over a plas- 
| tron of tulle bouillonne. 


The satin tunic is frequently replaced 
choice examples of each of these artists. In the somewhat | by one formed of wide laces, which can afterwards be wi L 
analogous art of chalk drawing we are also glad to recognise | trimmings for the bottoms of other dresses.—For simpler toi- 
| lette, white or coloured tarletane is used, with alternate biais 
These or- 17 
|/naments are slightly waved, and the berthe is trimmed to |junks. This is likely to be an exaggerated fear. The excite 

match. Dresses of this material are also made with very full 


as 


For the newest styles in bonnets we refer our readers to the 


A bonnet of royal velvet in silver gray. A bouquet of 
feathers of the same colour, fastened with a barbe of black 
lace, falls over on to the front edge on to a bandeau of wild 
roses, made of silk, and mixed with black lace—The same 
style of bonnet is also equally elegant, and, perhaps, more ge- 
nerally becoming, when trimmed with ponceau feathers and 
Strings of ponceau ribbon.— 
A bonnet of white tulle Malines, with small fanchon Marie 
Stuart of blue silk. The point of the fanchon, as well as the 
strings, is trimmed with a very narrow fringe of marabouts, 
Atone end of the fanchon is 
placed a bouquet of exquisite pale roses. Blonde cap and dia- 


On the front, a bow of frosted feathers, crossed by a 
In the cap, a rose 


Strings of pink ribbon trimmed with blonde—A bonnet - 
of velvet coming from the cap, fastened on one side 
with a bow of black ribbon, has a very pretty effect. The cap 
Capote of 
crepe lisse, rose colour; black lace curtain and torsade of 
black figured tulle, fastening a bunch of ostrich — over 
n the 
inside a small tuft of feathers and bouquet of pinks mixed with 


; and cap of blonde trimmed with 
uite 


humb” fringe of white feathers, surmounted by two rows of 


wreath falls in long ends over the shoulders. A diadem of 


cholls, had falsely and fraudulently ty to the plaintiff 


St. Paul's, in the State of Minnesota. Other counts alleged a 


horse covered waggons, victualling them throughout the whole 
nger. Plaintiff paid the £42. He set 


‘aul’s on the 


nt, who 
was unable to act for want of funds, and Messrs. Birkbear, the 


ts, in ir, 


ny ; but on his arrival he found no one at Copthall Court but 
a laundress, and the company’s name was painted out. He 
then went to their solicitors, Messrs. Pritchett and Collett, of 


ceived ; and Mr. Hensken, the secretary, was only a clerk at 


; peared : 
After hearing the evidence the Lord Chief-Justice summed 
up, and said the counts for fraud could not be sustained. He 


of the case, the defendants had, by their acts, held themselves 


themselves liable for the acts of their agents, Sleigh and Hen- 
sen. The jury retired to consider their verdict at half-past six 
o'clock, and ai half-past seven the Lord Chief-Justice came 
into court and said mety | had sent down to know if the 

e the m jurors? 
legal representatives of the parties present gave their con- 
announ- 


ced that they had found a verdict for the plaintiff for £16 
against all the defendants, with the exception of Mr. Fenner 





Cot. Warp’s Successor 1s CHina.—Advices from Hong. 
Kong are to the 15th of Jan. Col. Ward's successor, Gey 
Burgevine, had been dismissed from his command. Hay; 
had a dispute with the Chinese authorities respecting the nop. 
payment of his troops, he was provoked to strike the Imperig) 
banker. The authorities at Shanghae at once issued a pro. 
clamation deposing Burgevine from his command; they alg 
requested the English commandant at Shanghae to appoint, 
successor. Col. Jebb accordingly appointed Capt. Holland tp 
the temporary command. Owing to this occurrence it is sai 
that the siege of Nanking has been abandoned, and that the 
forces already gathered together there are being withdrawn, 
The river is shortly expected to be swarming with Taepi 


ment produced at Shanghae by these events may be judged 
by the fact that nearly a whole issue of one of the local news 
papers is devoted to correspondence and comments on the 

subject. It is allowed that Gen. Burgevine was wrong in 
— the Imperiai banker, but that he had great provocs. 
ion. 

Toe AvPrixe CLus Dertep.—The next object was the as. 
cent of the Matterhorn, undertaken but not accomplished, in 
1860. Many of our readers will have read the account pub. 
lished by Mr. Hawkins in Vacation Rambles. Mr. Tyndall 
gre a short statement of what then took place after Mr. 

Tawkins halted. In 1861, Benen having been sent forward to 
reconnoitre, he crossed St. Theodule alone from the Riffel, ac- 
companied by a Zermatt guide just to start him on the glacier, 
who entertained decided views, in which we concur, as to the 
intended excursion. “Why attempt what is impossible?’ he 
urged. “ What you have already accomplished ought to sa- 
tisly you, without putting your life in suca certain peril. On) 
think, Herr, what will avail your ascent of the Weisshorn, if 
you are smashed on the Mont Cervin. Mein Herr,” he added, 
with condensed emphasis, “ thun sie is nicht.” 

When he gt to Breuil, Benen was absent investigating. 

‘ At dusk I saw him striding down the mountain. I sought 
to gan his opinion from his eye before he spoke, but could 
make nothing out. It was perfectly firm, but might mean 
either proor con. “Herr,” he said, at length, in a tone of un- 
usual emphasis, “I have examined the tain carefully, 
and find it more difficult and dangerous than I had imagined. 
There is no place upon it where we could well pass the night, 
We might do so on yonder col, upon the snow, but then we 
should be almost frozen to death, and totally unfit for the work 
of the next day. On the rocks there is no ledge or cranny 
which could give us proper harbourage, and starting from 
Breuil, it is — impossib‘e to reach the summit in a single 
day.” I was entirely taken back by this report. Benen was 
evidently dead against any attempt on the mountain. “ We 
can, at all events, reach the lower of the two summits,” I re- 
marked. “ Even that is difficult,” he replied; “but when you 
have reached it, what then? The peak has neither name nor 
ame.” I was silent; slightly irascible, perhaps; but it was 
against the law of my mind to utter a word of remonstrance 
or persuasion. Benen made his report with his eyes open. He 
knew me well; and I think mutual trust has rarely been more 
strongly developed between guide and traveller than between 
him and me. 1 knew that I had but to give the word, and he 
would face the mountain with me next day, but it would have 
been inexcusable in me to deal with him thus. So I stroked 
my beard, and, like Lelia in the Princess, when 


“Upon the sward 
She tapt her tiny silken sandalled foot, 


I crushed the with my hob-nails, seeking thus a safety- 
valve for my disappointment.’ 

Amicus Tyndall, sed magis amicum Matterhorn. With sincere 
admiration of the pluck and prowess of our philosopher, we 
confess to a decided satisfaction in that the Matterhorn as yet 
holdsits own. Mr. Kennedy, despite of Benen, threatens him 
with defeat this summer. But let there be one peak unviolated 
by the hob-nails of the A. C. Wonderful as the obelisk of rock 
is, as seen from Zermatt, itsimposing grandeur is magnified by 
the obvious impossibility of getting up on that side. At Breuil 
the impossibility is less evident. Still, having scanned it 
closely, before the trial in 1860, both from Breuil and from the 
pass from Breuil to Prerayen, I did and do still incline to re- 
pose my confidence in the nick at the top.—Review of Tyn- 
dall’s Mountaineering in 1861. 











MartyRpoM TO CLEANLINEss.—To see the perfection of 
Dutch cleanliness or village-life run mad, the stranger should 
visit the renowned Broeck, in Waterland, as the district is 

oon Ange in which it is situated, on the shores of the 

uyder Zee. From Amsterdam the gvand ship canal, which 
extends for nearly fifty miles to the Texel, will be seen en route, 
and a four-mile-ride deposits the stranger at the entrance of 
the village. There he must alight and walk over the village, 
for all carriages and horses are forbidden to enter this paradise 
of cleanliness. It is recorded that the Emperor Alexander 
was obliged to take off his shoes before entering a house. A 


stricts of British Columbia, and he communicated with eS of wooden sabots at the doors testify that usual custom of 


ts inhabitants. The rage for “keeping all tidy” has even 
carried its inhabitants so far as to temper with the dearest of 
a Dutchmen’s treasures—his pipe; for it is stipulated that he 
wear over it a wire net-work, to prevent the ashes from fallin 
on the footpaths; these are constructed of small colo 
bricks, arranged in fancy patterns, and are sometimes sanded 
and swept in forms like those we have described in dairies. 
Nothing can exceed the brightness of the paint, the polished 
coloured tiles on the roofs, or the perfect freedom from dirt 
exhibited by the cottages, which look like wooden Noah's 
arks in a genteel —- 

The people who live in this happy valley are mostly wel! 
off in the world, and have made fortunes in trade, retiring here 
to enjoy Dutch felicity. The pavilion and en of one rich 
old clergyman, Mynheer Bakker, has long been a theme of 
admiration. The good man revelled in a caricature of a gar- 
den in which he sunk much money; and at his death left a 
will by which it should be kept up. This is no inexpensive 
thing in Broeck, for, owing to the boggy nature of the soil, it 
continually requires attention and renovation. In this garden 
are crowded summer houses and temples of every fanciful 
style yet “ unclassified.” Plump Dutch divinities stare at 
wooden clergymen, who pore over wooden books in seques- 
tered corners; while wooden aim at wooden ducks 
rotting on the stagnant water. The climax of absurdity is 
reached at a small cottage constructed in the n, to show, 
as our guide informed Ld im pe ae lolks _ ae the 
money.” You enter, and your guide ppears as rapidly a3 
a Dutchman can, and leaves you to contemplate a well-fur- 
nished room, with abundance of crockery, an immense clock, 
and a well-stored tea-table, at which sittwo wooden puppets, 
as large as life; the eld man smoking his pipe, and — 
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— ts of these are made brilliant tiara, but this will not be completed before the end of | Earthenware, in Glass, Cutlery, Linen and Linen Yarn, in 
- Swork a ‘by the invisible A gh noe next week. . : ._ | Machinery, and oo Sream-engines ; in — : neue, tm, 
clockW ne floor. Im former times the good lady hummed a| The Committee appointed by the Corporation of the City | Paper, Pasteboard, an oollen and Worsted Stuffs, the in- 
under po j won achinery being now out of o the stran-| of London to decide upon the disposal of the amount voted | crease has been general, and in some of the articles named 














song ; Dut : by that body for the purchase of a gift for the Princess Alex-| very considerable. Indeed, the return is only another exem- 
ger is only a * = aadeer faithf y a fay bane chase opel necklace of 32 fine and large bril- | plification of what has been witnessed as regards business 
= hy at her feet aad | liants, and pair of top and drop earrings to correspond. The | from the commencement of the Civil War in America to the 
and ware . 


is | necklace is of the value of £10,000, the sum voted by the Cor- | present time,—that when one door closes another opens. 

In Broeck 4 bs ter aed Bag A } hee» * — is par hn poration, and derives additional interest from the fact that y For the year and month terminating with December, 1862, 
any one ae ” are. which are sacred to cleanliness and many of the diamonds were seen and admired by the Prince the imports have been enormous, and almost without parallel 
te _ ~~ x's description of such an apartment is rigidly | Consort. The centre diamond is a large and fine brilliant, | in the history of commerce. Duriog the last year they amounted 
solitude. r.. re ad and her confidential maid visited it once | while the remainder of the stones graduate in size on each side | to the astounding sum of a hundred and eighty four millions, 
Wee; tor the vurpose of giving it a thorough cleaning, and | of it till the circle is formed. The total weight of the stones | being five millions in excess of 1861, and more than twelve 
a week, things "0 rights; always taking the precaution of | is 171 carats—The Prince of Wales has given orders for pre- | millions in excess of 1860. Enormous quantities of Wheat, 
putting orn ted et the rage a8 entering devoutly on their | sents which are intended as parting tokens to be given on the | Meal, and F lour were imported Jast year, the value of Wheat 
a, feet "After scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it with | 10th to his brothers and several friends. More than 20 of these | alone exceeding twenty three-millions, and Meal and Flour a 
stocking - 4 y 


: ape vhi i ifts are in the form of breast pins, all of which are of a novel | wards of five millions more. Nothing can show more clear 
fine white —_ bye Nene A “cy pt ae eye od bar exceedingly effective aol. Three are of a heart shape, |than these returns how much we are dependent on other 
pa pea rg the furniture and putting a new bunch of ever-| encircled by brilliants, and surmounted by an exquisite model | countries for “ the staff of life.” The value of imported Cot- 
and es oh > fire-place the window shutters were a closed | of the crown, jewelled with adelicate minuteness. A cypher, | ton, in 1862, was a little over thirty-one millions, but in 1860 
greens in s the five and the room carefully locked up till the | blending the initials of the Prince of Wales and the Princess | it amounted to thirty-five millions und three-quarters, and in 
s yu - of time brought round the weekly cleaning-day.” Alexandra, and traced in rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, oc- | 1861 to something more than thirty-eight millions and a half. 
revollutit 


, i i { T . ins | —Eur Times, March 7. 
. people of Broeck always enter their houses by back doors, | cupies the centre of the crystal heart. The three breast pins | —Ewropeun 1 
_ Lge anti burglars ; and to ensure the front door from un- | thus composed are intended for the Princes Alfred, Arthur, ; eB tench 
hi sly approach, the steps leading up to it are removed, never | and Leopold. Eight oval locket-shaped pieces of the same| Pamrertnc Mivirary Taste rx France.—France spares 


4 , wi hi » in- i 5 ictories. Souvenirs of the first Em- 
» place » but when three great occasions open the | oundwork serve as the tops of as many pins, which are in no pains to ce lebrate her vic 

. vet _— be Naw are births, marriages, and fennel: so | Gaed as presents for the groom’s-men. here are also ten |pire meet one here at the corner of every street, and if no re- 

a a Dutchman’s house by that way is indeed an “ event.” | amethyst pins of an origin construction. The principal stone | views are held or banquets given, other means are found for 

- Not sof a Touriat. , | is cut to the shape of an escutcheon, with the diamond initials | rpetuating French triumphs. The Astley’s of Paris, the 


a=! | set in it without the aid of any metal. A scroll of diamonds | Theatre Impérial du Chatelet, has for many years past been 
AnoLo-DaNtsH ALLIANCEs.—Denmerk, which is now giv- | forms an elegant frame to this device, on the top of which is almost entirely devoted to great military spectacles. A joke 
ing us a new Princess of Wales, bas had several matrimonial | the crown modelled in gold, with diamond bands, and with | is still in circulation of one unhappy individual, whose likeness 
connections with England in past ages. James I. married | the interior cap of crimson velvet prettily imitated in enamel. | to Napoleon was so remarkable that he was always told off to 
Anne, daughter of the King of Denmark. He was at that time | The ten breast pins thus uniformly designed will be presented | play the Emperor. He became so indentified with this réle, that 
only King of Scotland, — | a very poor king; and there are | to relatives and friends of the Prince, whose names have not | it was presumed he was incapable of playing any other. Ina 
come amusing details connected with his woving, oes out transpired.— Times, March 4. fit < ne one a — rs ri ng Boa 2a ba 
if his troubleso verty. He went in person to Upsolo, in - : .._ | tined to mperor?” These milita eC 
com he py in ™® bride, cher’ taviag on to sea,) Dresses at THE Late Drawixe Room.—The favourite | with great tenacity of life, and “ Marengo,” which has just 
had been driven back by a storm. The marriage was solem- | colours of the day (at the Drawing Room held by the Princess | been placed on the boards, has created quite a furore. Tra- 
nized at taat place in November, 1589; and the royal bride-| Royal of Prussia on behalf of the Queen) were decidedly | gedy is dead, or only glimmers now and then for a few mo- 
croom, Who Was little more than ‘a puppet at that time in the | Violet, in all its shades, and mauve. Indeed, there seemed to | ments. ‘The romantic drama is in its grave, with the historic 
hands of Scottish nobles, was very glad to spend a pleasant | have been a general endeavour on the part of the fashionable | drama sleeping by its side. Peasant pieces, demi-monde pieces, 
half-year at the Court of his father-in-law. Anne of Denmark | ™odistes to aim at refinement and delicacy of effect rather than | and reviews are getting hoary and out of date; but in the 
was accused by the scandal-mongers of that day of leading a | splendour and magnificence of appearance in the dresses worn | midst of all this decrepitude and death, the national, or Na- 
rather restless’ and ill-controlled life. Another royal alliance | by the ladies at this drawing room. Artificial flowers, both as | poleonien, drama, with its wampets, its drums, its artillery ; 
with Denmark was that of Queen Anne with Prince George. | @ head-dress and as an ornament, and trimming for the dres- | with its Old and its Young Guard ; with its great hero mount- 
She was 19 years old, and was still Princess Anre when the | 8¢s, still keep in high favour, for though “ feathers and lappets” | ed on a white horse, with his Brienne bat and grey riding coat ; 
marriage took place. They had a married life of 25 years, | is still a law like that of the Medes and Persians, in the matter | js as fresh and young as when it first was born. ‘The dialogue 
during six of which she was Queen of England. The Prince | of a lady’s head-dress for Court, yet feathers seem now worn | of these pieces is seldom listened to. The real interest lies not 
was a man of quiet character, and interfered very little with | for necessity and flowers by inclination, the former have be-| jn idle words, but in the defiling of masses of troops, the noise 
public affairs,—which, indeed, the spirit of the English nation | Come so subordinate to the latter. In like manner, veils pen- | of the battle, and the arrival of the Emperor, surrounded by 
would not have permitted him to do. Another Anglo-| dant from the back of the head are gradually eclipsing lap-| marshals and Mamelukes. Hundreds of years after the deat 
Danish union was a very mournful one. Princess Caroline | pets. Perhaps there was nothing so remarkable in the dresses | of Leonidas there was hardly a member of the few Spartan 
Matilda, sister of George III, was married to the King of| Of the day as the display of costly and exquisite lace; it was | families which survived, but could repeat the names of the 300 
Denmark, in or about 1768. At first the marriage promised | the favourite fabric, as violet and mauve were the favourite | who fell at Thermopyle, and there is no French shop-boy or 
to be happy ; but the Queen Dowager of Denmark formed a | Colours, and it would seem as if many of the choicest speci- | grisette but could name each of Napoleon's generals, and tell 
plan for securing the succession to the throne for her son, | mens in the great International Exhibition were brought into | where he most distinguished himself. Even at the risk of of- 
half brother to the King. A conspiracy was organized, one |‘ active service’ for the first time at the drawing-room on Sa-/| fending friendly powers, France does not object to see her 
part of which consisted in persuading the King that his young | turday. Velvet and embroidered trains were out of favour, | great battles fought over again on a bloodless siage, 
and amiable Consort, with the aid of the Counts Struensee — a few were worn, but the mode was decidedly in terow | 
and Brandt, intended to dethrone him and establish a regen- of plain colours. The display of jewels was of the usual cha- A Ricu Present.—The Viceroy of Egypt reached the ca- 
cy; while another part was to spread a rumour that the|Tacter. Their very costliness prevents them being subject to pital yesterday afternoon on board the Imperial frigate yacht 
Queen had formed an improper familiarity with Struensee. | the caprices of fashion to any great extent, and the diamonds Medjidich. Last evening his Highness dined with i Sultan. 
Both of these charges were subsequently proved to be un-| Wore on this occasion were quite up to the average at a Court | 1) addition to the other substantial tokens of homage which 
founded, but not before the poor Queen had sunk under the reception. are prescriptively usual, his Highness has made the Sultana 
miseries which the plot had brought on her. Austrian Nevtraity.—“ An Austrian gentleman,” says | present of the Feizigehad,the splendid paddle-yacht recently 
And now another Anglo-Danish alliance takes place—con- | a writer in the [Uustrated Times, “tells me that his Government | brought from England by Said Pasha, and in ‘which Nubar 
cerning which we need say nothing more than this; that if has lately made a very important and significant alteration in | Bey came up on h‘s late mission to the capital. This magni- 
the young couple are as bappy as the nation wishes them to | the law respecting soldiers’ arms. Formerly, if a soldier lost | ficent vessel cost the late Viceroy £150,000. His Highness has 
be, they will be happy indeed.—Cornhill Mag. or disposed of his arms, be wes imprisoned five years in ofe also given Vertes Pete, whe went for him in te Medijidieh, a 
tress; now all he has to do in such case is to pay 30s. The | backshish of £15,000, besides £2,506 for his (Vessim’s) suite. 
Tue Roya, BripesMarps.—Several inaccurate lists of the | effect of this alteration is thie: Muskets are worth in Poland | It is ramoured in official circles that the question of the Suez 
ladies selected as bridesmaids to the Princess Alexandra have | 40s. or 50s. Hundreds of Austrian muskets are every week | Canal (on which the Pasla’s own sentiments are well known) 
obtained currency. The following will, however, be found | finding their way over the frontier, the Austrian soldiers mak- | will receive its virtual solution during his visit —Levant Herald, 
to be an accurate enumeration of the ladies on whom the | ing a handsome profit by the venture. But what says the | Feb. 25. 
honour has been conferred :—1, Lady Victoria Scott, daughter Austrian government? Well, it winks hard and says nothing.”| poysgy Versus Jowert.—The days ot prosecuting for reli- 
ot the Duke of Buccleuch; 2, Victoria Howard, | _ ious views are over The protest against the prosecution of 
daughter of the Earl of Suffolk; 3, ly Agneta Yorke,| Gravity or THE Commons’ DistuRBED.—Mr. Justice Wil- | Professor Jowett by Dr. Pusey and his colleagues has received 
daughter of the Earl of Hardwicke; 4, Lady Feodore Wel- | jiams, and Mr. Justice Blackburn, in their state robes as jud ;  Apertnd 
. : , ’ AS Judges, | the signatures of 400 non-resident graduates and members of 
lesley, daughter of Earl Cowley; 5, Lady D Beauclerk, | entered the House soon after five o'clock, and remained some | the University of Oxford, and amongst the most eminent 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans; 6, Lady Georginia Ham- | time below the bar, apparently unnoticed by the House, until | names may be mentioned those of Dr. emple ot Rugby ; Mr 
ilton, daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn; 7, Lady Emma | Capt. Gossett, advancing to the table, intimated that there was|* [. Maurice: Mr. Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printer; Sir 
Bruce, daughter of the Earl of Elgin; 8, Lady Eleanor Hare,|a message from the Lords. In the meantime, Mr. Justice Edmund Head, Mr. Grant Duff, MP., Mr. C. Fortescue, MP, 
daughter of the Earl ot Listowel. Williams, who stood near the door, was sent forward almost | the Hon. Adolphus Liddell, Mr. Godfrey Lushington, Mr. W. 


| into the body of the House, amidst the laughter of hon. mem- i -P.. Mr. i te. Dr. Da- 
BripaL Presents.—For the last few days the establishment | bers, by the Tadden opening of the door from behind. The | Martin, M.P., Mr. Herman Merivale, Professor Neate, Dr. Ds 


t, Mr. Wingrave Cooke, and many others. With regard to 
of Messrs. Garrard, the Crown jewellers, has been eagerly | Jearned Justices, accompanied by Capt. Gossett, who bore the | > 7. aca of Dr. =o —he, as the author of the 
sought by fashionable visitors anxious to see the costly pre- | mace upon his shoulder, then advanced to the table, bowing | gret paper in the “ Essays and views.” may hardly be con- 
sents manufactured for the Prince of Wales as gifts to his | as they proceeded up the body of the House. Mr. Justice | sidered an impartial authority, but many of the other gentle- 
bride. , ‘ : Williams happens to be very short and Mr. Justice Blackburn | men who have affixed their signatures are by no means of a 

Conspicuous among the beautiful objects now on view is a! very tall, and as their style of walking was the reverse of) jatitudinarian tuan of thought.—uropean Times, March 7. 
complete parure of diamonds and pearls, comprising a neck- | graceful, and their bowing to the chair evidently unstudied, ; 
lace, a brooch, and earrings. The necklace is composed of| the House was unable to suppress its merriment as their lord- Frencu Foreign Arrarrs.—The Charivari published a 
eight clusters, with large pendants, the centre cluster con-| ships approached the table. Upon arriving there, Mr. Justice wood cut which is not deveid of dpropos. In the front isa 
sisting of three fine pear-shaped pearl drops, and the whole | Williams announced that the House of Lords had passed the | Prench soldier, decorated with medals of the Crimean, Ital- 
being ,connected with fest of d The brooch is| Prince of Wales’ Annuity Bill without amendment. The ian, and Chinese compaigns. Behind him are three females. 
composed of splendid <i surrounded by diamonds, with Speaker thanked them for the information, and they prepared On ‘the right are a Mexican and Cochin Chinese quietly talk- 
other pearls as drops. hese jewels are all of the first quality, | to retire backwards—a feat which is generally very difficult of ing over their affairs, and on the left a Polish woman in tears, 
and were manufactured after the design and under the super- | accomplishment; but in this particular instance the efforts and turning to depart. He twirls his moustache and says : 
intendence of the Prince. made m hee lordships to preserve an appearance of fring | « That is a poor young girl who has been afflicted and ill- 

_ Glittering on each side of the parure are two brooches, en-| the chair while endeavouring to guide themselves backwards | treated. 1 should like better to occupy myself with her case 
tirely of diamonds, formed so as to represent the Prince of | without being tripped up by their robes were of so extremely | than with those of the other two foreigners with whom I shall 
Wales's feathers. These are of different sizes, but both very | ludicrous a character that the House roared with laughter. | not henceforth much concern myself. But my duty is to 
large. : , : Upon reaching the bar, Mr. Justice Blackburn fairly turned | make no remarks and pay attention to orders.” 

The wedding ring, which, of course, is of plain gold, is re-| his back upon the House, and both their lordships retired in 
markably massive, and its accompanying keeper is set with | a very — ified manner. It was some time before the equani-| 4 simeuLAR AND SHABBY PLEA.—A curious case was tried 
six precious stones, selected and arranged so that the initial | mity of yy was restored and the ordinary business was jn the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 24th ult. Dr. G. N. 
letters of their names shall form the word “ Bertie,” an affec- proceeded with.— Parliamentary Report, March 3. | Epps sued Mr. Morris, a wealthy stockbroker, tor £127 for me- 
tionate variation of “Albert.” The stones of which this dical attendance on Mrs. Morris. The defence was that in 
happy combination is effected are a beryl, an emerald, a — British Exports anp Imports.—It is gratifying to notice point of fact the lady was not Mrs. Morris at all. The parties 
& turquoise, a jacynth, and another emerald. A plain fe id | that, though the Trade Returns for the first month of the pre-| were married at Marylebone Church in 1846, but it seems that 
ring has likewise been made to be worn by the Prince him-| sent year are not all that could be desired, yet the exports of | the lady had been reviously married and was not a widow, 
self. . ; ‘ the country keep up marvellously, considering the lysis | nor she been divorced. A divorce a menad et thoro had 

As presents for the bridesmaids eight lockets have been | which has overtaken the Cotton Districts. The declared va- | heen obtained by her first husband when she was remarried, 
made. ‘These are of coral and diamond, to signify the red | lue of exports in December, 1860, is set down at a trifle beyond | put the House of Lords had never been asked to cut the mar- 
and white which are the colours of Denmark In the centre | eight millions; in 1862 the exports for the same month repre- |riage knot. The defence was successful, and the verdict went 
of each is a cypher in crystal, forming the letters A. E. A.,| sented nearly eight millions and a half, and in 1861 £8,344,- 


















































st laintiff. 
after a drawing by the Princess Alice. | 000; so that, as compared with the two py oe ears, there | a santineein oe 
The eight bridesmaids themselves present to her Royal | has been a slight falling off, but so slight as hardly to be ap-| Founrarss at Wrttey Covrt.—Among the revivals of 
Highness a splendid di d and 1 bracelet. This is| preciable. | art in England “ gardening” (so called) is not the least remark- 


made in eight compartments, in each of which is the minia- | The decrease in the export of Cotton goods is, of course, re-' able. In the reign of Louis XIV. the geometric manner was 
ture portraits of one of the young ladies, with her initials be- markable. In January, this year, the export of this kind of introduced into ce, and soon afterwards imported into this 
neath in diamonds. Messrs. Garrard are also two | produce was only a little more than a million and a half, while country, and continued in fashion till the time of George IL, 


other presents for the Royal bride—one from her Majesty, | in 1862 it reached two millions and a half, and in 1861 exceeded | when a sudden desire for change—through the extravagant 
consisting of a most costly suite of opals and diamonds, as three millions. There has also been a decrease in the export | vagaries grafted on it and the writings of certain authors— 
valuable and rare as those which the Prince of Wales presented | of Coal as compared with 1862, 

to the Princess Royal, and similar in form to the suite designed 
for the Princess Alice by the Prince Consort. The second is 
another present from th 


but an increase as compared | occurred in favour of what was advocated as the “ natural 
with the previous year. Salt, Beer, Coal, and Cotton, form al- | style,” which by comparison with its predecessor is now con- 
most the only articles in which a decrease has taken place ; | sidered as being bald and cheerless in winter, and utterly in- 
e Prince of Wales, and consists of a| while in Alkali, in Apparel, in Arms and Ammunition, in! consistent as an harmonious accompaniment to architecture 
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Thus in the present day most of the dressed grounds attached 
to our great mansions have been ew on the Le Notre 
principle, to the general satisfaction of the patrons of that class 
of art and the public. Much might be added on this subject 
did our space permit. 

An example of this style is found in the principal fountain 
in the gardens at Witley Court, Worcestershire, the seat of the 
Earl of Dudley. Since his Lordship bought the estate no ex- 

nse has been spared in its improvement and embellishment. 

he mansion has been remodelled and enlarged under Mr. 
Dawkes’ superintendence, and ranks among our finest palatial 
residences. But the grand feature is the gardens, which are 
of considerable extent, occupying an area of avout ten acres, 
inclosed by an elaborate stone balustrade, Every known con- 
trivance has been employed to render them worthy of their 
mounificent owner. This department was intrusted to Mr. 
Nesfield, who designed the new Horticultural Gardens, Ken- 
sington. 
he chief attraction consists in the fountains, the largest of 
which has for its central sculpture the group of Perseus and 
Andromeda. The entire group is probably the largest piece of 
sculpture in Europe. To give an adequate idea of its size we 
may mention that a straight line drawn from the horse's fore 
hoof to the extremity of its tail measures 18ft., and its weight 
alone exceeds twenty tons. The group is 26ft. high from the 
water line and 24ft. diameter at its octagon base. The design 
is by Mr. Nesfield, and the execution was intrusted to Mr. 
James Forsyth. The material used is Portland stone. And | 
the waterworks, also from Mr. Nesfield’s design, were carried 
out by Mr. Easton. The water is brought from a reservoir 
nearly a mile distant, to which it is forced up by a steam-en- 
gine of 40-horse power, yielding an average supply of five 
thousand — a minute, the maximum being ten thousand, 
capable of being kept up eight hoursa day. With all the jets 
in full play (and the centre onecan be raised to a height of 120 
ft.) the coup d’ceil is magnificent. The entire cost of the water- 
works and sculpture has, we believe, exceeded £20,000.— Lon- 
don Il, News. 

“Fast Youna Lapres.”—Some people appear to suppose 
that within the last few years there has been spread a species 
of moral miasma, which has produced the morbid phenomena 
designated as “fast young ladies.” They seem to think that 
among the wealthier classes, there prevails a lower standard 
of manners and conduct than existed in the last generation. 
We are by no means disposed to believe that the case is really 
so. If, as can hardly be denied, the opinion and feeling of so- 
ciety are in a sounder state than at any previous period of 
English history, it is scarcely conceivable that such a deterio- 
ration as is alleged can have taken place. There will, we fear, 
always be a certain proportion of foolish and frivolous per- 
sons who will glory in their folly and frivolity, and it | oc- 
casionally pony that they obtain unusual notoriety. Such 
persons and their friends are apt to speak of themselves as if 
they constituted the elife of ~— society, and they tell one 
another, and tell everybody else, that to be “fast” is to be 
fashionable. Their influence, we apprehend, is confined to a 
very narrow clique, which is by no means a fair sample of the 
average, not to say the best, English society. It may be be- 
lieved that, in the present day, there exists generally among 
the wealthy and educated classes a strong sense of duty, and 
that there are fewer people now than there were five and 
twenty years ago who conceive that they were sent into this 
world to eat, and to drink, and to dress themselves. They are 
not “ fast young ladies” who have organised and who manage 
so many of the London and country charities, or who are 
tending the Lancashire poor. 

It seems to us very preposterous, if not impertinent, to as- 
sume that, because a certain number of persons are so want- 
ing in self-respect and decency as to make a display of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, it is therefore to be inferred that society is 

nerally tainted. But probably this species of cant has nearly 
Fad its day, and it will soon be discovered that the evil com- 
plained of is not of the alarmiag character which it appears 
to in the eyes of novelists. After all, the “ fast young 
lady” is, it may be hoped, a very exceptional phenomenon, 
and is, for the most , to be accounted for by the careless- 
ness and want of education of her parents. ucated men 
never have fast daughters or tast sisters. The species belongs 
exclusively to the class where there is some wealth, no occu- 
pation, no intellectual cultivation, no moral or religious senti- 
ment. The fast young — is the just punishment of the 
neglect of the parents. But it is a pity that she should suffer. 
It were almost to be wished that steps should be taken to make 
education compulsory with some of the wealthy classes.— 
Saturday Review. 


“ Youne GenTLEMEN.”—The young gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day are really remarkable in their way, and deserve some 
credit tor the skill they evince in their getting up. Look at 
their morning costume! Pork-pies much smaller than the 
feminine type; coloured shirts that save washing-bills, worn 
very open at the neck, to exhibit the symmetry of their 
throats and the evidence of Adam's weakness; small paletéts 
with pegtop sleeves and unmentionables, or knickerbockers 
and gaiters! They may generally be seen ee in a cigar 
or short pipe, even when in female society, and this may ac- 
count for the undeveloped nature of their conversation, which, 
to be sure, is not too deep at the best of times. It is usually 
summed up by, “ Awful cold to-day ;” “Do you know B——? 








—and Nrmtag glass of whiskey, resumed, without any 
rest whatever, his homeward journey, 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 741.—By R. Rabson. 





BLACK. 











WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTiIon To PROBLEM No. 740. 


White. Black. 
1RtoQB | 1 Rto K B4 (a) 
oaeGe 2 Kt tks Q (best) 
3 Kt to Q Kt 4, cb 3 K tke P 
4 P tks Kt, mate. | 

| (a) 1 RtoK B5 
2 QtksR seeasom 
83 Kt to QB7, ch | 8 KtoB3 


4QtoQR4, mate. 

If Black play, 1. P queens, or 1. B to Q R 7, White’s moves are 
the same as in the first solution; and if he yay instead, 1. R to 
K B, White takes Kt with R; or if, 1. R to K 2, then P takes R, 
and in either case mate is easily forced in two more moves. 





To CorresponpenNts. Tyro.—You will have seen the real solu- 
tion to 739. If your er first move for White, P takes P, 
were played, Black could reply by checking the White King with 
his Rook—to say nothing of other defences, 


This Evans Gambit attack was played lately, in London, between 
Messrs. Maude and McDonnell. 





While (M.) Black (McD.) White(M.) Black (McD.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK 16 KttoQ2 QtoK B5 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 17 Q tks QRP Beate 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 18 Kt tks Btks K KtP(/) 
SPieGEs: B tks Kt P 19 KRtoK BtoK5 
5 PtoQB toQR4 2 QtoQks ch K toQ? 
6PtoQ4 P tks P 21 KttoK5,ch(g) K to 
7 QtoQKkt%(a) Qto KB3(d) | 22 QtoQR4s,ch B to QB 3 
8 BtoK Kti(c) to K Kt3 23 Q home P tks 
9 Castles Ktto K2(d) | 24 @toKRich KtoK B 
10 B tks Kt Kt tks B (e) 2 QtoKB7,ch Q tks Q 
ll KttoK5 Q tks K P 2% K KttksQ RtoQ7 
12 Kttks KBP PtoQ4 27 Kt tks B Kt tks Kt 
13 Kt tks R P tks B 2 KttoK Kts KttoQ5 
14 QtoQKt5,ch Bto Q2 29 KttoK6,ch Kt tks Kt 
WU Qtks KB Castles 30 K tks Kt Resigns 


(a) This form of playing the attack is that advocated some years 

o by Mr. Fraser of Dundee, and has not been s9 much esteemed 
of late; when Mr. Kolisch played it on Mr. Paulsen, the attack 
ultimately spent itself and quite broke down. Nevertheless, it 
admits of great variety of resource, and always produces beautiful 
games.—(b) The best move.—(c) A departure from the customary 
line of attack.—(d) An ill-considered move. Black might have 
played the Kt to K B 3, or B to Q Kt 3 safely enough.—(e) Evi- 
dently overlooking White's reply. Black would have done better 
to take the B with King.—(/’) Intending, if White take the B, to 
draw by a perpetual check.—(g) If Black take this Kt, White takes 
the R with Q, and then checks with Kt at B 7. 





THE NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in the com- 
modious apartment occupied by the Club in the University Build- 
ing, Washington Square, on the evening of Thursday next, the 
2nd of April. A full attendance is particularly desirable; nor 
would it be amiss if every member were to bring with him a friend, 
whose name might be enrolled on the list. 





A Drirricutty—Extnrication.—On the evening of the 17th, 
(June, 1815) the French infantry made a demonstration against 
the English lines. This movement led the front ranks of the 
English to load their muskets; and when the enemy retired, 
arms were piled in the usual manner; but the charges were 





Got a splendid animal!” “ Awfully dull, ain’t it?’—and so 
on, their range of words and ideas only embracing about one 
quarter of every fourth page of the dictionary. They sit, | 
stand, and walk in free-and-easy attitudes that prove they have 
the full use of their limbs; and at times, when “awfull 
bored,” they yawn and stretch themselves by way of relief. 
As to ever undergoing the exertion of aay b ies accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned style of raising the hat, that would 
involve such a startling amvunt of bodily labour as not to be | 
thought of for an instant; a nod, or a stick li‘ted to the brim, | 
answers every pu 
descripts flatter themselves they are gentlemen, though / think 
they are only shams.— Fraser. 





Use or Coca Leaves.—An English merchant, Mr. Camp- 


quite as well. Nevertheless, these non- | odged the charge. 


not withdrawn. From that moment the rain fell in torrents. 
When the troops unpiled arms in the morning, they found that 
they could neither withdraw the charges nor fire the muskets. 
The rain had soaked the cartridges, moistened the powder, and 
so swelled the charge that the screw of the ramrod would not 
extract it. The English infantry were in as much despair as 
were the Belgian and Nassau squares a few hours afterwards, 
when attacked by the French cavalry. Their means of defence 
appeared to be gone. At length, a sergeant hit upon the ex- 
ient of swinging the musket round in a manner which dis- 
SThe experiment was adopted with success 

j along the whole line. Soon afterwards it appeared that the 
| front ranks of the French infantry were in precisely the same 
| difficulty. They had loaded overnight for their intended at- 
tack. At the short distance which divided the front ranks of 


bell, a resident of Tacna, Bolivia, in whose company I re-| the two armies they witnessed our final experiment and adopt- 
turned from Lima to Europe (says Dr. Scherzer in his account | ed it—Edinburgh Review. 


of the Reise der Novara,) told me that some years ago he was 
obliged by urgent business to travel in one day’s journey a 
distance of about 90 miles on a mule, and that he was accom- 


| Brrroxs anp Inisumen uN Foreren Service.—In two of 


the greatest victories ever achieved over the English, those of 


panied the whole distance by an Aymara Indian on foot, who| Beaugé and Almanza, the French were commanded, in the 
continually kept pace with him, without taking any other former by the famous Scotch general, John Stewart, Earl 


nourishment than a few roasted grains of maize and some | Buchan, and the latter by thee 


renowned English com- 


uall 
coca-leayes, which he kept chewing uninterruptedly mixed mander, James Duke of Berwick. Bingularly Lp ok - 
is 4 
English army was led by a French officer, the uis de 
; In more modern times there was scarcely one of 
»leon abler or more considered than Mac- 
u | donald, Duke of Tarentum; and in our own day Patrick 
congestion of the dhood | M'Mahon, Duke of Magenta, has given another illustrious ad- 


with a small — | of quick lime. Arrived at the night-| manza, while the French were under an Eng 
ii, 


station, Mr. Campbe 


after standing on his 
ble custom of the Aymara pe, py for 
of counteracting the strong downw 


though his mule was an excellent ani- 
mal, felt considerabjy fatigued ; his guide, on the contrary, 
head for a few minutes—a ee | re - 

e p 


Ravigny 
the marshals of Na 


dition to the roll of British names associated with 
renown. Under every nation’s banner but their own the 
fought with success, and some of them attained the higher 
rank. Marshal Brown, who contended so ably against thy 
grea De Lacy, who organised the Russian arp 
ony, who saved Cremona, who gained ig. 

lory at Almanza, and became eventually Lieutenay, 

and Commander of Castile, were Irishmen.— Vicisg. 
tudes of Families. 


_ PERILS oF Precocity.—Baillet mentions one hundred an 

ixty-three children endowed with extraordinary taleny 
among whom few arrived at an advanced The two son 
of Quintilian, so vaunted by their father, did not reach they 
tenth year. Hermogenes—who, at the age of fifteen, taugiy 
rhetoric to Marcus Aurelius, who triumphed over the mog 
celebrated rhetoricians of Greece—did not die, but at twenty. 
four lost his faculties, and forgot all he had previously a. 
quired. Pica di Mirandola died at thirty-two; Johanng 
Secundus at twenty five, having at the age of fifteen composed 
admirably Greek and Latin verses, and become profoundly 
versed in ie rudence and letters. Pascal, whose geniy 
developed itself at ten years old, did not attain the third of , 
century. In 1791 a child was born at Lubeck, named Heng 
Heiuneken, whose precocity was miraculous. At ten months 
of age he spoke distinctly, at twelve learnt the Pentateuch 
note, and at fourteen months was perfectly acquainted 
the Old and New Testaments. At two years he was as fami. 
liar with ancient history as the more erudite authors of anti- 
quity. Sauson and Danville only could compete with him in 
geographical knowledge. In the ancient and modern lap 
guages he was a proficient. This wonderful child was unfor. 
tunately carried off in his fourth year. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
The advertiser, having been restored to health ina few weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years with 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used, 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable; and he hopes every sufferer 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove s 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address. 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 


J. BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
ter, and erally known as a stan article. 

‘ For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
Sity use. 


ARMY SHIRTS! wi ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to , fit g tied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 
Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 

IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 
cers Travellers, _&e., | pact, portable, 
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mortal 
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ent ; y 
power and wide field of observation. 


Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


SEMMO) Optician, 
6694 Broadway, nae labags House, N. Y. 
EE GIMMREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
S"tutoer 


VELOP just introduced. 
-_ ty way, East side. 











LBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 
C AM IMBREDE'S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. 
GREAT VARIETY 
A FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
At very AT GIMBREDE’S 
688 Broadway. 








GO eocAans. 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, as Usuat, the RANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
aT 


300 CANAL STREET. 





JOSEPH 
STE E L PEN SB, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
®1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


Henry OweEy, Agent. 
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